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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 


National Collegiate Track Coaches Association 


June 19, 1941 


The Annual Meeting of the National Collegi- 
ate Track Coaches Association, held at Stan- 
ford University, June 19, 1941. Mr. Larry Snyder, 
Ohio State, President of the Association, pre- 
sided. 


PRESIDENT SNYDER: In opening our an- 
nual meeting there is no need of my spending 
much time on unnecessary preliminary remarks. 
I do, however, want to welcome you all to this 
fifteenth annual meeting. 


This year, contrary to our usual custom, the 
discussions will not be led by the coaches, but 
by some of our outstanding athletes. We are 
going to listen to and query the boys, and try 
to find out from them some of the things they 
are thinking and doing on the track that per- 
haps we don’t know about. I have had boys per- 
form. and do things differently than I had 
taught them, but the way they did them was a 
little bit better than I had planned. So, in these 
sessions today, the boys will give the -answers 
and the coaches will ask the questions. These 
boys have no prepared speeches at all—they are 
coming out here cold on this idea—but they are 
willing to help us train boys to be better ath- 
letes. This session can only be good if you 
coaches will co-operate. It is going to be a 
question-and-answer proposition, and some- 
times the boys will be a little confused, so it is 
our purpose and aim to get as much as we can 
out of it, and to help the boys say the things 
that they actually want to say. They are in a 
tough spot and we are going to have to.aid 
them. 

We, I know, as National Collegiate Coaches, 
want to thank Stanford University for the 
opportunity of being here on this beautiful 
campus, and the opportunity to hold this meet 
fin a location where weather conditions are 
something we don’t need to worry about. With 
that, I am going to ask Cliff Bourland, of the 
University of Southern California, who has been 
a sprinter—a very fine sprinter—and who now 
is fast becoming one of the great quarter-milers 
of all time, to come out here and let. these 
coaches ask him anything they want to ask 
him. Cliff, if you can’t answer, just say so, 


and if you can answer, do it in your own words 
to the best of your ability. Now, any of you men 
who are ready can start shooting questions. 
Chick Werner has a good sprinter. He, for 
example, might want to learn what to do with 
a sprinter in case he wants Barney Ewell to be 
competing in this quarter mile. So go to work 
on Cliff! 


THE QUARTER MILE 


CHARLES HOYT 4(Yale): What distance 
workouts do you use? 

CLIFF BOURLAND (U.S.C.): I use a 300-yard 
sprint, and, of course, I ran a quarter in the 
relays at the meets. But I have sprinted most 
of my years. 


MR. HOYT: You never ran @bY.OVver g guar=. 


ter mile? 
[ire 


MR. BOURLAND: No. 


RALPH METCALF (Xavier): How many days 
a week do you do starting practice? 


MR. BOURLAND: I really don’t know. I 
usualiy go out about three days a week. First 
I trot around the track, and then I take some 
starts, as soon as I get warmed up. 


MR. METCALF: How many starts do you 
take? 


‘MR. BOURLAND: It depénds on how I feel. 
Usually about ten. I run about 30 yards for 
starts. Once in a while I run 50 yards. ‘ 


MR. SNYDER: How about your running in 
the 440—this “breezing” or “floating” that we 
hear so much about, that you don’t do in a 
220? Do you have that sensation in your quar- 
ter mile—that you aren’t sprinting top speed, 
but that you are striding—and how far would 
you sprint and how far would you “breeze,” if 
that is the way you do it? 


MR. BOURLAND: I guess all coaches know 
that you run your fastest in the 220. You don’t 
run as hard as you can, but you run faster when 
you have to. There is a certain place in there 
where you relax. Personally, I have a hard time 
getting started, and it seems like I am relaxed 








bunch of fellows all together. You are a little 
more nervous and you will be a little tighter in 
the-first part, but it is different in a relay. This 
year I have always started out behind someone. 
Since there is a fellow in front of me, I can 
run easily and keep my eye on the fellow in 
front and stay behind him. I don’t know if it 
it “floating,” or, what, but you are not tight— 
you are just running along there. 


MR. SNYDER: Do you think it is easier to 
run the relay and that you don’t feel the strain 
as much—that is, that. you can run faster 
without getting tired? 


MR. BOURLAND: I think so. I think most of 
the fellows figure that way, too. It isn’t exactly 
fair, either—it has to be that way, of course— 
that is, to have the men in the 440 all start in 
a straight line, with the number one man having 
the ideal spot and the other fellow having to 
run way over here to get a spot on the curve. 
You have to run harder and tighter and faster, 
and it takes more owt of you. I don’t know—I 
hope some day they can do something about 
that. Maybe the ideal thing is to run in lanes 
all the way. But, if you are running in the 
wind, it is pretty hard. When you run in lanes 
you can’t see where the other fellow is, and if 
you have no idea of his pace, you are sunk 
there, too. The’ relay is the ideal place to run 
quarters. 


WILBUR HUTSELL (Alabama Poly): How far 
do you go wide open in the quarter before you 
start relaxing? 


MR. BOURLAND: I don’t know. It depends on 
how I feel. Sometimes I just keep going as fast 
as I can, and then I let down. Sometimes it 
might take me a little longer. I can't tell. 


DEAN CROMWELL (U.8.C.): How far, nor- 
mally, would you go to attain your maximum 
speed? 


MR. BOURLAND: Well, in the Coliseum; we 
start the relay and I run as fast as I can until 
I hit the first curve. How far would that be? 


MR. CROMWELL: About fifty yards. 


MR. BOURLAND: Yes, about fifty yards. I 
usually have my speed by then. 


MR. SNYDER: Even after you let down do 
you feel you are going just about as fast as 
you were before. 





MR. BOURLAND: I think I am going faster. 
I well tell you the reason. The first 330 I ran 
this year was my fastest. There was a fellow 
next to me—a good sprinter—and I was run- 
ning as hard as I could, but I was tight. 
Finally I relaxed and went right by him. It is 
easier to run, and you run faster, relaxed. 
Even when I run the 100 I don’t run tight all 
the way. Some fellows have to,.I guess. Maybe 
I can run better loose. 


CHARLES WERNER (Penn. State): How did 
you go about selling yourself on this proposition 
of moving out-of the sprints to the quarter? 
Did you like the idea at first, or did you have 
to be convinced? 


MR. BOURLAND: Well, I don’t know. In high 
school I did the same thing. I would run in 
sprints, and when the tough fellows would 
come along I would go to the quarter. But now 
it looks like they are tougher in the quarter, 
so it’s just as hard in one place as it is in the 
other. Personally, a quarter is easier to run 
than a 100 for me. I can get adjusted in the 
quarter, and in a 100 I am usually behind. 


DEL FISHBACK (San Mateo Junior College) : 
Do you have time trials in your workouts? 


MR. BOURLAND: We ran the 100 three times 


on Saturdays. Then we ran 220’s, and I usually 
do one or two of them. That is my workout. We 


usually get timed then, and we can see if we _ 


have improved. 


MR. FISHBACK: Is it all-out running, or 
just’ time running? 


MR. BOURLAND: Sometimes I start fast and 
try to build up my speed and carry it all the 
way. Other times I go slow and try to finish 
faster—I do it in different ways. 


HECK EDMUNDSON (Washington): How 
good was your first quarter mile of the year? 


MR. BOURLAND: Grover Klemmer did 47.4, 
and I was back about four or five yards—that is 
about 47.9. I had run one 330 before that, on a 
Tuesday, a week before our meet on the fol- 
lowing Monday. I didn’t know exactly what I 
was going to run. I thought I might run the 
quarter. I ran the 330 pretty well, so we decided 
on the quarter. 


MR. HUTSELL: Do you think your speed on 
the 220’s is pretty evenly balanced over the 
year? 


MR. BOURLAND: I think they are when you 
get farther along in the season. It seems the 
first 220 I run is always the fastest. 
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MR. SNYDER: Is there anything else you 
would like to ask Cliff? 


TOM JONES (Wisconsin): In your change of 
speed, to your float, what mechanical means do 
you use? 


MR. BOURLAND: Well, I don’t know. You 
have a big breath, and then you sort of let down. 


MR. JONES: Do you drop your arms? 


MR. BOURLAND: Yes, I think I drop my 
arms. In practice, I find when I bring my arms 
up high, I get tired. If I let them down I am 
more relaxed. It’s not natural to have your 
arms up. 

MR. JONES: Do you drop Jower on your 
foot, or do you try to keep on your toes? 


MR. BOURLAND: I try to keep on my toes 
all the time. You have more drive on your 
toes. 


MR. JONES: Even in your “float”? 


MR. BOURLAND: Even in my float. I don’t 
think I ever let my heels down. 


MR. JONES: Do you come down a little lower 
on the ball of your foot in the body of the race 
—then come up higher in ‘the sprint? 


MR. BOURLAND: I come up higher in the 
finish, yes. 


MR. SNYDER: I think it would be interest- 
ing right here to let Dean (Cromwell) give his 
impression of what he thinks about this float 
from his observation of Cliff. 


‘DEAN CROMWELL (U.S.C.): Well, the rea- 
son Cliff is a great quarter-miler is because he 
runs well on his toes all the time. He runs 
like a very fine sprinter all the time, and has 
the ability to carry it. He has been trying to 
tell you how he carriés it. Whether consciously 
or unconsciously letting down and “floating,” 
or carrying, or striding, or whatever you call 
it, he has the ability to do it, and I think it is 
either born in the boy or he never gets it. 


MR. SNYDER: Tom asked about the me- 
chanics. Does he drop his arms as he lets down? 


MR. CROMWELL: Definitely not. He just 
thinks so. 


MR. BOURLAND: Well, when you let out 
your breath, it seems like something drops. 


MR. CROMWELL: Mr. Champion, you merely 
“drop” your tension, and everything else re- 
mains the same. You run just the same all the 





time. I have ‘nevér seén anything in your car- 
riage or body angle; legs, knee lift, toes, or any- 
thing else, change, for the entire distance, but 
you unconsciously relax. And that is what all 
the coaches in this room are trying to get the 
athletes to do. 


MR. SNYDER: Are there any other questions? 


CHAUNCEY . SIMPSON . (Missouri): 
many races do you run in a dual meet? 


How 


MR. BOURLAND: It depends on what the 
coaches tell us. 


MR. SIMPSON: You start with the sprint 
and finish up with the quarter in the relay? 


MR. BOURLAND: Yes. 


MR. SIMPSON: What type of meal do you 
eat before those races? 


MR. BOURLAND: Well, it all depends on 
how I feel. If I am hungry I eat a meal; but if 
I’m not, I usually have some tea and toast. 
To get back to my workouts, about three weeks 
ago I only worked out one day in the week, 
and the rest of the time I just went out and 
watched. Hubert Kerns, my running mate, works 
with me, and we do it very differently. One 
day I will run one 220 and he will run two, 
and the’ following day I may run two and he 
will only run: ‘one.-Each individualis different 
and I don’t think any two can work out just 
the same way. 


MR. SIMPSON: I was wondering what type 
of meal you eat before a race? 


MR. BOURLAND: Well at different times I 
eat different things. I don’t like to eat fried 
things, of course. 


MR. SIMPSON: Do you eat any meat? 


MR. BOURLAND: Yes, a lot of times we will 
all get together and buy a little steak. Then 
we will eat just that. Some fellows think meat 
does them a lot of good. However, I doubt if it 
would do them any more good than a cup of 
tea. It just depénds on what they happen to like. 


BILLY HAYES (Indiana): How much warm- 
up do you take? 


MR. BOURLAND: Before a run? 
MR. HAYES: Yes, before a meet. 


MR. BOURLAND: Well, I might trot around 
a quarter or I might goon a back-stretch and 
run two or three times, the first time slow, then 
a little faster, and then fast. I don’t do very 








much. There is another place where Kerns 
takes more work than I do. One time he didn’t 
warm up enough and pulled a tendon in his leg. 
That never bothers me. 


QUESTION: How much time do you allow for 
your warm-up? 


MR. BOURLAND: About twenty minutes. I 
get warmed up for the relay in the 220. Then 
there is the two-mile and the low hurdles. If 
I run the 220 I don’t warm up for the relay. I 
am usually pretty tired, so I just lie down and 
rest until the relay. 


QUESTION: If you only run the quarter, in 
a dual meet, you just go out and limber up a 
little for about twenty minutes. Is that right? 
You don’t do any running? 


MR. BOURLAND: Yes. 


MR: SNYDER: Cliff, we certainly appreciate 
your coming up here. 


MR. CROMWELL: Cliff Bourland is a gradu- 
ate of Venice High School, near Los Angeles, 
and is a sophomore, 19 years old. 


MR. EDMUNDSON: Do you ever have time 
trials before the season starts, Dean? Maybe 
you have somebody that can beat Bourland? 


MR. CROMWELL: Probably have. 


PRESIDENT SNYDER: We have another 
champion with us today, gentlemen. We have 
asked Les Steers, whom most of you have seen 
jump and whom all of you have read about, to 
answer some questions for us. You know his 
record, He just went up to 6’11” in Los Angeles 
last Tuesday evening, and I am sure we are all 
looking forward anxiously to watching him this 
weekend. If you will come up, Les, we will let 
you talk. a bit and let coaches ask you 
all kinds of questions that might be pertinent 
—and some, impertinent. 


THE HIGH JUMP 


LES STEERS (Oregon): If you like, I will just 
say a few things on the training—the way I do 
it. Early in the season I usually do a lot of 
kicking and stretching exercises for developing 
the jumping muscles. There is only one real way 
to develop these jumping muscles, though, and 
that is to jump. I started jumping in about 
1929, so I have been developing these muscles 
for quite a while. But usually, early in the 
season, I will jump every day ih the week. When 
you first start out you will have quite a bit of 
spring, but after working for about a week you 
start going dead, and it may take anywhere 
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from two to three weeks before you get any 
spring at all again. Up to this year I always 
jumped up to the last day or so before a meet 
—say up until Friday, if the meet was on 
Saturday. But this year I have been doing a 
little differently. Coach Hayward had a dif- 
ferent idea on it—and it has worked—that is, 
to jump maybe Monday and Tuesday, and then 
jump for height either Tuesday or Wednesday. 
This year I have jumped for height only once a 
week. 


MR. SNYDER: Do you notice the difference, 
Les? 


LES STEERS: Yes. I have been doing a lot 
better this year. 


MR. SNYDER: With that system you seem to 
have more zing and zip on the week-end, don’t 
you? 


LES STEERS: Yes. But I haven’t been able 
to keep my weight down as well. Last year at 
the Nationals I weighed 176, and right now I 
am around 195. The only way I can keep down 
is to do a lot of work—do a lot of jumping—and 
this year I haven’t been able to do that. 


MR. HUTSELL: You jump once for height 
during the week, and again on Saturday? 


LES STEERS: Yes, that’s right. 


MR. JONES: Have you ever had occasion to 
know what a full week’s rest would do—say you 
never put on a shoe for a week? 


LES STEERS: Well, the longest was about two 
weeks ago. I was up at Oregon for finals, and 
from there went on up to Portland to go to 
work. I didn’t have any workouts up there. 
From there I drove down to Los Angeles, ar- 
riving on Thursday. Friday was the first time I 
had had shoes on in that length of time. On 
Saturday I jumped 66” and 6’8”. (The following 
Tuesday he cleared 6'11”.) I really haven’t laid 
off that long and gone into a meet, so I don’t 
know what that would be. I don’t believe in 
laying off too long. 


MR. SNYDER: Probably because the weight 
element enters in? 


LES STEERS: That’s right. 


MR. JONES: In a workout, how long do you 
jump at say 6’ 4”? 


LES STEERS: I jump anywhere from 20 to 
30 times at those higher heights when I really 
take a good workout. I just jump one time after 
another. In this particular form (belly roll) that 
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I use you jump practically straight up and down, 
and that is what I have been working on. 
Timing, and getting that second leg over has 
really been my big job. 


MR. JONES: What is the best height for that 
kind of practice? 


LES STEERS: Well, I have to get up to where 
it is hard to make. It is usually from 64” to 68”, 
but several times this year I jumped 69” in 
practice. Of course, I don’t go over those 20 or 
30 times, but I do get up there. I'll tell you of 
one instance this year when I jumped at 6’6” 
thirteen times and made twelve of them—and 
that was just one after another. 


MR. JONES: Do you figure the timing is dif- 
ferent at, say, 610” than it is at 64”? 
LES STEERS: Yes, there is a difference in 


the timing of that second leg. That is why I 
like to work up at these high heights, because 
as you go up it is different and you have to time 
it accordingly. When I first started using the 
belly roll it was right here on the Stanford 
campus, during the rainy season. With my old 
form I was sticking my take-off foot way out in 
front of me, and in the mud it would slip. I 
had seen fellows jump with this belly roll before, 
so I decided to try it. I did get over my foot a 
little better. I played around with that during 
the rainy spell, and the first time I got on a 
dry take-off I got up to 67”, and decided to 
stick with it. I went to an indoor meet, and 
after jumping and working out during the week 
I found I just couldn’t get up in the air. I didn’t 
know what was wrong. Then, accidentally, I 
found I was leaning over too much; so I dropped 
back to my old form and started jumping that. 
Later on I discovered that I could use a com- 
bination of the two—the belly roll and the west- 
ern roll. This western roll takes you more 
straight up in the air. It keeps me over my foot. 
I start with the western—then when I get up to 
where I start missing, I change over to the belly 


‘Toll. I think that is all I can say on that. 


PITCH JOHNSON (Stanford): When you 
start the competition using the belly roll you 
feel your leg is in too close? 


LES STEERS: Yes, and if I use it entirely for 
two weeks, at the end of the second week my 
leg is in much too close. 


. MR. JOHNSON: Can you show us your last 
step in the approach? Your foot is well ad- 
vanced. Apparently you are not right over your 
foot. 


LES STEERS: That’s right. I jump differently 
than most jumpers. And most jumpers kick with 
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their knee bent, and as they come up, the knee 
comes out. I start it straight and keep it straight 
all the way. But on this take-off of mine, I am 
leaning way back like this (indicates position), 
but before I leave the ground I am right up 
over my leg. P 


WARD HAYLETT (Kansas State): Les; will 
you explain the reason why you put the foot 
out like that? 


LES STEERS: As I said, the jump is almost 
straight up and down, 50 having the foot out 
stops my forward motion and I go straight up. 
Through some pictures that Bill (Hayward) took 
you could see how I stopped a lot of my speed 
going forward. By putting the foot way out in 
front I stop the forward motion and rock up 
over and go straight on up. 


MR. HAYLETT: Do you feel by putting your 
foot out that it sets your speed and throws you 
up, or is there a little jerk in there? 


LES STEERS: It isn’t a jerk. There is more 
of a jerk on the right leg. It seems to be more 
of a rock up—I don’t feel any real jerk on it, 
especially with the belly roll. I feel there is a 
lot more jerk to the western roll. 


MR. SNYDER: Do you ever bruise your left 
heel in taking off? 


LES STEERS: I haven’t for two or three years. 
I use one heel spike, which I put in a runnnig 
shoe. Then I have a steel plate, about two 
inches long, which I put inside the innersole 
of the shoe, and that takes up the whole nat- 
ural pad of your heel. With this natural pad- 
ding hitting on a solid surface, I have never 
had a bruise. The regular leather innersole 
bends and gives, and your foot often sticks out 
on the back side. This steel plate distributes 
the weight all the way around. 


MR. JONES: Is the spike added to the steel 
plate? 


LES STEERS: There is a small plate on the 
outside, and the spike is welded to it. 


MR. JONES: Is it a fairly broad heel? 


LES STEERS: I use the regular running shoe, 
but the steel plate is a little wider. I think that 
would depend on the fellow’s foot. I try to make 
it fit my heel. 


MR. WERNER: This “drop” that you get on 
the second from the last step. Has that ever 
reached the point where it stops your momen- 
tum too much? 








LES STEERS: No, I have never had any 
trouble with that. As I hit it my leg bends and 
comes through, but it doesn’t stop me. . 


MR. WERNER: In’ other words, it keeps your 
body in a crouched Position. 


MR. EDMUNDSON: Where do you . iis 
your eyes? 


LES STEERS: I think there, again, I am dif- 
ferent than most jumpers. I don’t have any 
special distance at all.:I look at the bar all the 
way, but I have no check marks on the ground 
or anything. On one set of standards I may 
get back twelve or fourteen steps, and the 
next one nine or ten. From five: or six steps away 
I can tell whether I can hit the take-off right, 
and I will take a hop-step and switch a 
enough to hit it. 


MR. SIMPSON: At what angle do you run? 


LES STEERS: As far as I am concerned, I 
don’t have any set angle. One time I'll run at 
a 45-degree angle and at other times almost 
parallel. Tuesday night I started out at about 
a 45-degree angle, but as I went on up I kept 
moving over, and the last jump I was quite a 
way over—very close to’ the bar. 


MR. HOYT: I would like to hear discussed 
the speed at which you run. Do you try to get 
more speed? Do you feel you are timing it 
just right? 


LES STEERS: I don’t like to speed it up too 
much. I like to keep the same rhythm. Natur- 
ally, as the height goes up I run a little harder. 
I try to start out slowly, and the last three 
steps I really pour it on. But I don’t know. Bill 
probably knows more about it than I do. 


MR. HAYLETT: How high does the take-off 
leg go? 


LES STEERS: Well, I have been watching 
both S.C. and Stanford jumpers, and I noticed, 
particularly in LaCava, that he just gets high 
enough to clear the bar. The way I try to jump, 
I let the leg go right on up and forget about 
turning it down. The higher you get the first 
leg, the higher you are going to jump. 


QUESTION: ‘On your belly roll, how do you 
handle your take-off leg over the bar? 


LES STEERS: Well, first I use the western 
roll, where you snap up the second leg. I haven’t 
been able to get away from that. When I go to 
the belly roll it still comes up there. When I 
first started out I was using a jerking roll—I 
would turn my body to the left and start 
going over on my stomach. My left leg would be 





in.a bent position, and then, as I started the roll 
I would snap it out. straight. That is what I used 
to do, But Bill went to work on that when I got 
up to Oregon, and we found that if we could 
get it all.in.one motion—a roll instead of a 
jerk—it would be much better. Now, as I roll, 
the left leg slowly goes out straight and it all 
works together smoothly. 


MR, METCALF: As you start your roll, that 
second leg straightens out and goes on up. What 
do you do with your left arm? 


_LES STEERS: My left arm goes up with my 
right. leg. That helps to keep me from leaning 
too much. I swing my full arm, although many 
jumpers just raise their shoulders to get the same 
action. I have tried many different ways in the 
belly roll. In my best jumps my arm is up above 
my head. 


MR. METCALF: How do you keep your other 
(right) hand from hitting the bar? 


LES STEERS: When I clear the bar with the 
right leg the right arm goes over, too. 


MR. METCALF: Your right hand is sticking 
up in the air. 


LES STEERS: Yes, I have that habit. If you 
have a really good belly roll you land on your 
back. To off-set that I throw the right arm up, 
and that throws the left hip into the bar. I am 
trying to get away. from that. That arm should 
shoot down and you should roll down over. 


MR. SNYDER: Have you ever had trouble in 
scraping the track with your right. foot as you 
swing through? 


LES STEERS: Yes, especially if the take-off 
isn’t good. If there is a little depression on my 
last step, with my long swing of the leg I'll hit 
the ground every time. But on the level take-off 
it doesn’t touch. 


QUESTION: And if you were to compete from 
a little depression, would you adjust by bending 
your ‘right knee, or would you put it to the side? 


LES STEERS: I had a good chance to try 
that out on an actual take-off. The last step 
was about an inch and a half lower. I found 
I was dragging the front spikes so I tried bend- 
ing my right knee up just enough to miss the 
ground. But when I did that it threw off all 
the swing-through and timing. I have found 
that to be the trouble. 


MR. SNYDER: Of course, you might fill up 
the hole. 
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LES STEERS: Yes, that would be the best 
way. K 


MR. JONES: How did you perfect the smooth 
kick that you have? Most jumpers, like Albrit- 
ton, Burke, etc., use a definite jerky kick. Now 
you have perfected a smooth straightening of 
the left leg along the bar. How do you do that? 


LES STEERS: You mean the second one—the 
take-off leg? 


MR. JONES: Yes. 


LES STEERS: That came when I got to Ore- 
gon. Bill started working on that. We used the 
roll and tried to straighten it out slowly to get 
away from the jerk. 


MR. JONES: Did yeu find you were pulling 
the bar off with the inside of the leg? 


LES STEERS: Yes, part of the time. 


MR. JONES: What is the principal differ- 
ence between your form and that of the other 
jumpers? 


LES STEERS: To get that second leg up and 
straightened out over the bar as I start the 
roland to try to get it out there slowly and 
make it all one movement. 


MR. METCALF: How can you adjust your 
form? Do you practice that? 


LES STEERS: Yes. At first I had difficulty 
with my form. In the Long Beach Relays one 
year I tried to use both systems, first the west- 
ern, then the belly roll, and I would hit the bar 
right in the middle every time. However, after 
doing it for a long time I have finally got on to 
it and I can switch from one to the other 
without any trouble. This year’ I have been 
trying to judge it so that I could change just 
before I started to miss. 


MR. METCALF: When do you change forms 
in practice? 


LES STEERS: I always start warming up with 
the. western roll. I think that is because I don’t 
like the landing on the belly roll too well—I 
don’t like to get down and roll in the sawdust. 
In the western roll you can land on your hands 
and feet. I like the western roll better, anyway. 
It keeps me from leaning in to the bar. 


MR. FISHBACK: I understand you tied up 
in trying 7 feet last week. What particular 
phase of your form was affected? 


LES STEERS: Well, I was trying too hard, so 
my timing was off. And it wasn’t very warm 
down there. 





MR. FISHBACK: Were you turning into it too 
fast? 


LES STEERS: Some of the time I was. I be- 
eve it was my first jump when I really turned 
into it and hit it with my first leg and knocked 
it off. It was a little cold down there and the 
timing was a lot harder to get. When I did get 
up to 7 feet I was running too fast and trying 
teo hard. 


QUESTION: They all knew, at 6’11”, what the 
height was. If they had kept that quiet, don’t 
you think you might have done better. 


LES STEERS: If that had been 7 feet, and I 
thought it was 69”, I might have come closer 
to making it. Maybe I wouldn’t have tried so 
hard. 


QUESTION: Do you consider landing on your 
back a part of the belly roll? 


LES STEERS: Yes. But in my form I try to 
land on my right hand and right foot and roll 
all at the same time. 


QUESTION: That is not quite a perfect roll. 


LES STEERS: I know. I am still shooting the 
left arm forward and catching weight, where 
I should land on my right arm and leg and roll. 


MR. SIMPSON: On the day of a meet, how 
much time do you take to warm up before you 
start in competition? 


LES STEERS: That depends a lot on the 
weather. Down at Los Angeles the other night 
I took a lot more than I usually do. They had 
it at about 56” at first, and I took about five 
jumps at that. Then we,put it to 6 feet, and I 
jumped four or five times at that. Then, since it 
was cold, I didn’t skip any of the heights. I 
started and jumped every height. Usually, if it 
is. & warm day, I may take six or eight jumps at 
6 feet; then if they start at 57” or 5’10”, I 
usually skip to 6 feet. Another thing, I find that 
in most of this competition when you hit around 
6’4” the field is thinned out so that you are 
getting your jumps one after another. They 
usually go two inches at a time until they get 
up to 6’4” or 6&6”. When they get up there they 
go one inch at a time. 


MR. SIMPSON: You like to jump quite a bit 
and not delay much—is that it? 


LES STEERS: Yes. Delaying takes a lot out 
of you. 


MR. SNYDER: I have another question, Les, 
on the position of your head. As you go 
along, is your head advancing across the bar at 
the same rate in your heights, or is your head 








rather a pivot point, with the rest of your 
body rotating around it? 


LES STEERS: I’m not sure how mine works. 
I try to line up the body and head parallel to 
the bar, but I think my head is a little in front. 
My first leg goes over, and my left arm comes 
over, forward from above. To do that, you have 
to have your head far enough over to allow for 
it. I’m still far from perfect’ on this form of 
mine. For one thing, after my left arm is up 
over my head, I keep shooting it through, and 
that shouldn’t happen et all. That left arm 
should follow right on over, and you should let 
it come down on the other side. 


7 


MR. HAYLETT: Do you compete in other 
events besides the high jump? 


LES STEERS: Yes, I ran the hurdles a Iittle 
bit, and threw the javelin and shot and discus 
—but when the competition is stiff I don’t 
do that. 


QUESTION: Do you have a tendency for the 
weight of your upper body to help pull you over 
in the belly roll more than in the western jump? 


LES STEERS: I don’t know whether my body 
goes ovet any sooner or not. 


QUESTION: That is similar to what Snyder 
was talking about there. Your head goes a lit- 
tle in advance of the hips. 


LES STEERS: I think in the western roll I 
have just about the same thing. The body is 
bent at the hips and the bar is at the side. 


QUESTION: I thought the upper part of the 
body might have a tendency to help pull the 
leg over—the back leg over. 


LES STEERS: I guess it was Gil Cruter (Colo- 
rado ’38) who used that best. His head and 
shoulders went about two feet down, while his 
left leg was over the bar. 


QUESTION: Sonfétimes he would straddle the 
bar, but when he got his head over a little in 
advance, it seemed to lift the back leg right over. 


LES STEERS: Bill has had me try that, but 
I haven’t been able to work it out. I think 
Cruter was a lot more limber than I am. He 
seemed to go over liké a snake. He just kind 
of curled over. 


MR. SNYDER: I think the coaches would be 
interested in knowing how high you can jump 
with the various styles—the scissors, the east- 
ern, the straight western, etc. — 


LES STEERS: I don’t do much jumping of 
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the scissors. I tried it several times to help get 
Me up over my foot, and it helped me to get 
more bounce. I have never tried it on height. 
I don’t suppose I could do more than 6 feet. 
My best height in the western roll is 68%”. On 
the eastern I have been to 6 feet. 


MR. JOHNSON: You said that as you ap- 
proached the bar you try to get the left arm up 
so that it approaches a position over the head. 
In a series of pictures I have seen you have 
your left arm curled at the side, with your hand 
behind your back. Do you try to dq that? 


LES STEERS: That picture you saw was one 
that was taken at practice. That was just in a 
regular work-out where I was trying different 
ways of using the arm to make me roll farther. 
I tried it in the front and the side and up. But 
that one jump was really one where I forced 
it to get it back to see if it would roll me over. 
However, I have never used that in competition. 


MR. JOHNSON: What do you do when you 
find that you are leaning toward the bar too 
soon and are spoiling your jump? 


LES STEERS: A lot of times you will find 
that your lead leg will force you into that. 
You will find that when you are kicking up 
you are not kicking straight, but with a swing 
motion across to the left. Then, along with that, 
I concentrate on the left arm swing. When I am 
running a 45-degree angle I will pick out one 
of the black and white strips on the bar, and 
will run and kick right straight in the direction 
I am running, at the same time swinging the 
left arm. Last Tuesday night, when I got the 
first jump at 610”, I picked out the spot on the 
bar, and let her go—straight up. 


MR. JOHNSON: Of course, you swing the 
right arm, too, at the time of the take-off. ° 


LES STEERS: I think while you are actually 
swinging, the right arm goes back. I think that 
is the natural movement. If your right leg is 
forward, your right arm goes back. It swings 
around after I have left the ground and finishes 
the kick. 


QUESTION: If you were taking a beginner to 
teach him how to jump, would you start him in 
on the western roll before you started any other 
style jump, arid try to have him perfect that? 


LES STEERS: Yes, definitely, because, as I 
said, nine out of ten will lie down on the take- 
off. They try to get the lay-out too soon. You 
have to get up in the air and then get your 
lay-out and roll. 


MR. JONES: How much running do you do? 
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LES STEERS: The running I do is. usually 
short sprints. I don’t have a lot of wind, but I 
run maybe 50 yards—just very short sprints. 
Running helps to develop the kick. 


MR. JONES: What loosening up work—such 
as getting up on on your toes—do you do? 


LES STEERS: I do a lot of high kicking with 
both legs, keeping them swinging high up over 
the head. Then I do quite a lot of stretching 
and running—I run three steps, then jump 
straight up. 


MR. WERNER: Do you feel you might be bet- 
ter if you ran a little more—do you think ‘you 
might control your body weight? 


LES STEERS: I probably could. I think it’s 
because I’m lazy that I don’t. 


MR. WERNER: Do you think it might be a 
problem to you? 


LES STEERS: I am afraid of the running. 
I’ve been doing all right, and I’m afraid if I do 
too much running it might spoil my timing. Of 
course short sprints wouldn’t, but I’m afraid the 
quarter might. 


PRESIDENT SNYDER: For this coaching 
group I want to thank you, Les, for coming up 
here today. We have enjoyed this session very 
much. 


(A short speech was given by W. O. Hunter 
on the co-ordination between the track pro- 
gram and the National Defense program.) 


PRESIDENT SNYDER: We are fortunate, gen- 
tlemen, in having with us a stylist—as I would 
call him—in the discus. Mr. Phil Fox has taken 
time off today and driven down from his job 


ih San Francisco to stand here and demonstrate 


and answer questions about the discus throw. 
You have all seen Phil perform, and I am sure 
we are all waiting to hear him. 


THE DISCUS THROW 


PHIL FOX: Gentlemen. I remember on one 
European trip having had one of the coaches 
watch me take a rather long work-out—I made 
160-foot throws for over an hour—and he shook 
his head and said, “Discus throwers are freaks.” 
Maybe that is true, to a certain extent. Maybe 
there are certain physical characteristics that go 
to make a discus thrower, but I think it is just 
in knowing how. It is the technique—knowing 
how to do it—rather than the physical build. 
That can be readily understood if you take a 
look at one of my competitors and then take a 
look at me. I think the only other thing that 





would make up for the difference between the 
large. amount of physical ability and the small 
amount would be just that much more hard 
work, and I-think that is where coaches, if I 
am not mistaken, slip up, as far as the discus 
throwing event is concerned. I think you can 
compare discus throwing technique with the 
various other fields of co-ordination, such as bal- 
let and trapeze artists. I just read the other day 
where one man spent three years, one hour a 
day, in perfecting one little simple trick on the 
trapeze, so it can be readily seen that we are not 
spending enough time to learn the technique of 
the discus throw. It is not a simple event that 
you can get right out and do, but, as the history 
of the event, and the records, show, it takes a 
lot of time over a long period of years before 
you can perfect the co-ordination and timing 
that it takes to throw the discus. The technique 
isn’t, in my opinion, as important as learning 
the timing and co-ordination. I have seen discus 
throwers with what one might call a good 
many faults in form, but who have thrown a 
long time, still get good results. This business of 
faults in form, again, I think, is misunderstood 
by a good many coaches. I think there is more 
than one way of “skinning a cat,” as the saying 
goes. I have watched some European discus 
throwers, and I wondered how they could throw 
it as far as they did, with the peculiar styles 
they used. Every man had a more or less indi- 
vidual form. The very fact that you can throw 
the discus in so many different ‘ways; in my 
opinion, seems to show that there must be more 
than one possible way of doing the thing and 
doing the thing right. Whatever form the per- 
son uses, after a long period of time and con- 
centration, he develops the ability to co-or- 
dinate and to time his body and his muscular 
reactions to that particular form. In my opinion, 
the secret lies in that, rather than in the actual 
technique itself. 


I will-explain briefly my own style of discus 
throwing, and how I happen to throw the discus 
that way. But I don’t want you to think that it 
is the only right way to throw a discus. I see 
other fellows throwing, and they can’t under- 
stand why I tell them not to throw it the way 
I do. As I tell them, they are built differently, 
and the things they do are more natural for 
them. These fellows will get more by develop- 
ing good timing. and balance in that particular 
position than they would in my position. Short 
and tall individuals have different physical po- 
tentialities to rely on. For instance, Cellius 
from Greece; uses a very peculiar style. He 
weighed 145 pounds—I checked the metric weight 
with the English weight and I think I am right 


—and threw the discus well over 160 feet, His 
style had to be far different than that of the 
big Anderson, who held the World’s Record and 
was well over 6 feet tall, but whose reaction 
time was much slower. Cellius depended on his 
co-ordination and timing for a quick throw— 
all you could see was a streak of light and it 
was gone. The way he developed that particular 
speed was entirely different than the long pull 
used by Carpenter, who had a long arm and a 
long body and who could get the discus way 
out and pull it in front of him. Cellius had to 
use a swift circle. It is very important that the 
discus have speed when it leaves your hand. I 
think a fellow even lighter than myself could 
throw the thing still farther—over 160 feet any- 
way—if his timing and co-ordination were just 
right. I have had throws well over that when 
they have been hit just right and when the 
co-ordination and timing of speed were at their 
maximum when the discus left my hand. When 
you get the thing started, it is easy to let it go. 
It takes a bit of technique and co-ordination to 
get it started, but increased speed comes through 
practice—so that you know what you are doing. 
You must be able to do what you want to do in 
perfect balance and with perfect ease—continu- 
ally building up that speed. 


I think the best way to go about explaining 
how I throw it would be to consider that I am 
explaining it to a young fellow, then I won't 
omit anything. I hope I won’t impose on any 
of you gentlemen’s intelligence by explaining in 
such detail. The first thing for a young fellow 
to do is to learn how to handle a discus. You 
will find that a great many fellows who have 
been throwing the discus for years still are not 
controlling the discus. As the discus is thrown, 
it rotates clock-wise, and leaves the index finger 
last. It is thrown fairly parallel to the ground, 
with a slight upward tilt. I expect the best 
angle would be completely parallel, but it is 
impossible to throw it in the correct trajectory 
and still keep it parallel. The lift of the back 
and legs helps to keep it as near parallel as pos- 
sible—just like a toy glider or airplane. If I 
were teaching a young fellow, or a fellow who 
hadn’t a lot of experience, I would tell him to 
carry a discus—to throw it in the air and try 
to make it sail and whirl perfectly—and to do 
this until he had perfected the technique. Then 
he wouldn’t have to think of that when he 
started to put all his force into the throw. 
You have to learn to crawl] before you can walk, 
and you have to learn to walk before you can 
run. So, the first principle is to learn how to 
handle the discus. The more the person does it, 
the easier the discus sails. You might have a 
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young fellow try to-roll a dicsus: If he can roll 
a disous perfectly straight, he will be able to do 
the same thing when he throws it in the air. 
I used to practice rolling the discus by the hour, 
and the fellows would come up to me and say, 
“Can’t you throw it any more?” Well, anyway, 
that was one of my ideas, and maybe I got 
something out of it. 


I think the next thing to learn, after learning 
how to handle the discus and how to make it 
sail correctly in the air, is to get the proper 
body and arm positions. The best way to do this 
is to take it step by step, instead of trying to 
put it all together first. I think a person should 
take a good standing position, with his feet 
far enough apart so that he has the best possi- 
ble balance and control of his body weight. This 
all depends on the size of the individual, the 
length of his legs, etc. The way to test this 
balance is to have someone try to push the in- 
dividual around. (Gets in a crouching position, 
with legs apart.) I think you would have a hard 
time pushing me over in this position. That is 
the idea of getting the balanced position. You 
don’t want the person stretching too far out 
with one leg, but he must be in the position 
where he has the most power and where he can 
keep his balance. I think the feet should be 
about as far apart as the width of the shoul- 
ders. Perhaps even a little wider would be the 
proper stance. That, also, depends on the indi- 
vidual. The feet should be turned out to about 
a 30-degree angle. I believe that would be best 
as far as maintaining the balance is concerned. 
If the feet were kept in a parallel position, you 
would fall over more readily. This is called the 
open stance, with the hips dropped (knees bent) 
and the idea is to get the power house down 
where it can do some good. If it is up in the 
air, the value of the legs is lost. As soon as you 
drop a slight amount, you find that the power 
of the legs immediately can be used. In what- 
ever you are going to do, dropping those hips is 
important. However, I think there was a mis- 
take in the form of some of the old-timers—but 
we always used to practice what they did—and 
that was getting down too low. They got down 
where it was an effort to come up. I think about 
a foot drop would be the maximum. 


Now the next thing is to bring the body for- 
ward so that the weight of the chest and shoul- 
ders is directly above the balls of the feet. Your 
weight should be completely in balance, in a 
squat position, so that if someone pushes you 
it would be just about impossible to knock you 
over. In this position you would have a lot of 
ability to shift your weight and use all your leg 
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and back power to‘maintain your balance. All 
this power, in turn, goes into the throw. 


‘When you are in this semi-squat throwing po- 
sition, the next thing is to get the discus as far 
back as possble. The way to do that in a relaxed 
manner is to swing it a few times. You swing it 
in a wide arc, and the idea is to have the discus 
face out, perpendicular to the ground, rather 
than parallel to the ground, when it hits the 
farthest point back in the swing. You get a bet- 
ter. pull from the chest and better height on the 
left (delivery) side than you would if you tried 
to bring it back in a parallel way. Swinging the 
discus a few times in this way will teach the 
individual to get it as far back as it will go. 


From this point, you start your pull. (Demon- 
strates.) At the end of the swing, the discus 
tends to “bounce” back of its own accord, and 
then you, put the rest of the body to work by 
starting to pivot, pulling with the left side and 
left arm and left leg—pulling around in the di- 
rection of the throw. The hips get ahead of it 
and pull the discus into position, but you have 
to have experience to really understand it. It’s 
a sort of natural snap, the same thing that 
makes a whip crack. It is about the most im- 
portant thing that helps get the discus out. It 
is a co-ordination of all these things together 
that gets the discus started with full momentum. 
From there on, it is a full throw—and a good 
full throw isn’t to be underestimated. I think 
you can put on from ten to fifteen feet with a 
good throw. Some people neglect that, because 


it is so fast from that starting position that it is 


difficult to time and co-ordinate. From some of 
the pictures I have seen, I would say that that 
was Bud Houser’s finest point. He didn’t leave 
the ground before the discus left his hand, and 
that is an important thing in the follow- 
through. If the person is losing that timing and 
fine sense of co-ordination, and doing it just 
a hundredth of a second too soon, he will be 
throwing with the foot off the ground. In this 
case he should stay down and throw without a 
reverse. This reverse is something you can add 
on later, if you are good enough as far as the 
fundamentals are concerned. 


Now, getting back to this body position and 
motion, I will repeat. It is a pull from the left 
side and a pull from the hips, rather than any 
conscious prsh all the way through. It is mostly 
a-pull, but there is a slight push at the end of 
the arm swing, a straightening of the right leg and 
the back at the same time, in good co-ordina- 
tion, so that a lift of the discus takes place. That 
gives it altitude. When the lift ‘comes over the 
left leg, which is also slightly bent, you get a 
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small amount of lift from that leg, too. (Demon- 
strates.) You lift off the right or back leg, shift 
forward, and, at the same time, straighten the 
back up. Then you lift off the left leg and 
straighten out. (Demonstrates the full motion.) 
The reverse is a very fast. follow-through, where 
you follow through completely by -driving the 
left arm and left leg around so that your feet 
change positions and your momentum rotates your 
body. Another kind of follow-through (demon- 
strates) makes you lean after the discus, whereas 
the reverse brings the body around into a circle, 
completing a whirl. 


Now, after the young prospect has learned to 
throw a good many throws from the standing 
position, I would start him out on walking 
throws—to get the rhythm of his leg action. In 
doing that I would have him take one step with 
the right leg, pivot on the right foot, bring the 
left foot into position, and then go into the 


* throwing position I explained previously. Put- 


ting the whole thing together, he would stand 
with the discus in front of him, Greek style, 
bring the discus up in front,.take a step for- 
ward on the right foot, pivot on the right foot, 
facing around at right angles to the direction 
he is throwing, bring the discus into throwing 
postion, and take the throw..To that you can 
add one, two, three, or four steps. This will give 
the student a feeling of the rhythm. Then you 
might even try to get the fellow to take a little 
hop, to get the feeling of more momentum. You 
have to learn how to use that momentum. You 
will find it is difficult to know what your body 
is doing at that time. This is true, not only of a 
beginner, but of experienced discus throwers, 
and the experienced throwers always begin the 
season in just this manner—by building up grad- 
ually and learning how to control this speed. If 
you think it is just “being a freak” that gets 
that discus out there, you are mistaken. It is 
just about as difficult at the beginning of each 
season—there is very little carry-over. I have a 
dickens of a time to hit 135 or 140 or 145 feet. 
Your timing, co-ordination, snap, and speed all 
come by practice. 


The next step would be a little hop, then 
taking a jump rather than a walk, working up 
to it gradually. I think you will find a good 


_Many discus throwers, if they are just learning 


how, throw it almost as far, if not farther, with 
the hop as théy do with a complete whirl. 
After the young prospect has learned how to 
handle momentum, first from the stand, the 
walk, the hop, and then a running hop, he has 
had enough experience to go into the somewhat 
complicated whirl, or whirl-and-drive combina- 





—and threw the discus well over 160 feet, His 
style had to be far different than that of the 
‘big Anderson, who held the World’s Record and 
was well over 6 feet tall, but whose reaction 
time was much slower. Cellius depended on his 
co-ordination and timing for a quick throw— 
all you could see was a streak of light and it 
was gone. The way he developed that particular 
speed was entirely different than the long pull 
used by Carpenter, who had a long arm and a 
long body and who could get the discus way 
out and pull it in front of him. Cellius had to 
use a swift circle. It is very important that the 
discus have speed when it leaves your hand. I 
think a fellow even lighter than myself could 
throw the thing still farther—over 160 feet any- 
way—if his timing and co-ordination were just 
right. I have had throws well over that when 
they have been hit just right and when the 
co-ordination and timing of speed were at their 
maximum when the discus left my hand. When 
you get the thing started, it is easy to let it go. 
It takes a bit of technique and co-ordination to 
get it started, but increased speed comes through 
practice—so that you know what you are doing. 
You must be able to do what you want to do in 
perfect balance and with perfect ease—continu- 
ally building up that speed. 


I think the best way to go about explaining 
how I throw it would be to consider that I am 
explaining it to a young fellow, then I won't 
omit anything. I hope I won’t impose on any 
of you gentlemen’s intelligence by explaining in 
such detail. The first thing for a young fellow 
to do is to learn how to handle a discus. You 
will find that a great many fellows who have 
been throwing the discus for years still are not 
controlling the discus. As the discus is thrown, 
it rotates clock-wise, and leaves the index finger 
last. It is thrown fairly parallel to the ground, 
with a slight upward tilt. I expect the best 
angle would be completely parallel, but it is 
impossible to throw it in the correct trajectory 
and still keep it parallel. The lift of the back 
and legs helps to keep it as near parallel as pos- 
sible—just like a toy glider or airplane. If I 
were teaching a young fellow, or a fellow who 
hadn't a lot of experierice, I would tell him to 
carry a discus—to throw it in the air and try 
to make it sail and whirl perfectly—and to do 
this until ‘he had perfected the technique. Then 
he wouldn’t have to think of that when he 
started to put all his force into the throw. 
You have to learn to crawl] before you can walk, 
and you have to learn to walk before you can 
run. So, the first principle is to learn how to 
handle the discus. The more the person does it, 
the easier the discus sails. You might have a 
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young fellow try to roll a dicsus. If he can roll 
@ disous perfectly straight, he will be able to do 
the same thing when he throws it in the air. 
I used to practice rolling the discus by the hour, 
and the fellows would come up to me and say, 
“Can’t you throw it any more?” Well, anyway, 
that was one of my ideas, and maybe I got 
something out of it. 


I think the next thing to learn, after learning 
how to handle the discus and how to make it 
sail correctly in the air, is to get the proper 
body and arm positions. The best way to do this 
is to take it step by step, instead of trying to 
put it all together first. I think a person should 
take a good standing position, with his feet 
far enough apart so that he has the best possi- 
ble balance and control of his body weight. This 
all depends on the size of the individual, the 
length of his legs, etc. The way to test this 
balance is to have someone try to push the in- 
dividual around. (Gets in a crouching position, 
with legs apart.) I think you would have a hard 
time pushing me over in this position. That is 
the idea of getting the balanced position. You 
don’t want the person stretching too far out 
with one leg, but he must be in the position 
where he has the most power and where he can 
keep his balance. I think the feet should be 
about as far apart as the width of the shoul- 
ders. Perhaps even a little wider would be the 
proper stance. That, also, depends on the indi- 
vidual. The feet should be turned out to about 
a 30-degree angle. I believe that would be best 
as far as maintaining the balance is concerned. 
If the feet were kept in a parallel position, you 
would fall over more readily. This is called the 
open stance, with the hips dropped (knees bent) 
and the idea is to get the power house down 
where it can do some good. If it is up in the 
air, the value of the legs is lost. As soon as you 
drop a slight amount, you find that the power 
of the legs immediately can be used. In what- 
ever you are going to do, dropping those hips is 
important. However, I think there was a mis- 
take in the form of some of the old-timers—but 
we always used to practice what they did—and 
that was getting down too low. They got down 
where it was an effort to come up. I think about 
a foot drop would be the maximum. 


Now the next thing is to bring the body for- 
ward so that the weight of the chest and shoul- 
ders is directly above the balls of the feet. Your 
weight should be completely in balance, in a 
squat position, so that if someone pushes you 
it would be just: about impossible to knock you 
over. In this position you would have a lot of 
ability to shift your weight and use all your leg 
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and back power to*maintain your balance. All 
this power, in turn, goes into the throw. 


‘When you are in this semi-squat throwing po- 
sition, the next thing is to get the discus as far 
back as possble. The way to do that in a relaxed 
manner is to swing it a few times. You swing it 
in a wide arc, and the idea is to have the discus 
face out, perpendicular to the ground, rather 
than parallel to the ground, when it hits the 
farthest point back in the swing. You get a bet- 
ter.pull from the chest and better height on the 
left (delivery) side than you would if you tried 
to bring it back in a parallel way. Swinging the 
discus a few times in this way will teach the 
individual to get it as far back as it will go. 


From this point, you start your pull. (Demon- 
strates.) At the end of the swing, the discus 
tends to “bounce” back of its own accord, and 
then you, put the rest of the body to work by 
starting to pivot, pulling with the left side and 
left arm and left leg—pulling around in the di- 
rection of the throw. The hips get ahead of it 
and pull the discus into position, but you have 
to have experience to really understand it. It’s 
a sort of natural snap, the same thing that 
makes a whip crack. It is about the most im- 
portant thing that helps get the discus out. It 
is a co-ordination of all these things together 
that gets the discus started with full momentum. 
From there on, it is a full throw—and a good 
full throw isn’t to be underestimated. I think 
you can put on from ten to fifteen feet with a 
good throw. Some people neglect that, because 


it is so fast from that starting position that it is 


difficult to time and co-ordinate. From some of 
the pictures I have seen, I would say that that 
was Bud Houser’s finest point. He didn’t leave 
the ground before the discus left his hand, and 
that is an important thing in the follow- 
through. If the person is losing that timing and 
fine sense of co-ordination, and doing it just 
a hundredth of a second too soon, he will be 
throwing with the foot off the ground. In this 
case he should stay down and throw without a 
reverse. This reverse is something you can add 
on later, if you are good enough as far as the 
fundamentals are concerned. 


Now, getting back to this body position and 
motion, I will repeat. It is a pull from the left 
side and a pull from the hips, rather than any 
conscious prsh all the way through. It is mostly 
a-pull, but there is a slight push at the end of 
the arm swing, a straightening of the right leg and 
the back at the same time, in good co-ordina- 
tion, so that a lift of the discus takes place. That 
gives it altitude. When the lift ‘comes over the 
left leg, which is also slightly bent, you get a 








small amount of lift from that leg, too. (Demon- 
strates.) You lift off the right or back leg, shift 
forward, and, at the same time, straighten the 
back up. Then you lift off the left leg and 
straighten out. (Demonstrates the full motion.) 
The reverse is a very fast. follow-through, where 
you follow through completely by -driving the 
left arm and left leg around so that your feet 
change positions and your momentum rotates your 
body. Another kind of follow-through (demon- 
strates) makes you lean after the discus, whereas 
the reverse brings the body around into a circle, 
completing a whirl. 


Now, after the young prospect has learned to 
throw a good many throws from the standing 
position, I would start him out on walking 
throws—to get the rhythm of his leg action. In 
doing that I would have him take one step with 
the right leg, pivot on the right foot, bring the 
left foot into position, and then go into the 


* throwing position I explained previously. Put- 


ting the whole thing together, he would stand 
with the discus in front of him, Greek style, 
bring the discus up in front,.take a step for- 
ward on the right foot, pivot on the right foot, 
facing around at right angles to the direction 
he is throwing, bring the discus into throwing 
postion, and take the throw. To that you can 
add one, two, three, or four steps. This will give 
the student a feeling of the rhythm. Then you 
might even try to get the fellow to take a little 
hop, to get the feeling of more momentum. You 
have to learn how to use that momentum. You 
will find it is difficult to know what your body 
is doing at that time. This is true, not only of a 
beginner, but of experienced discus throwers, 
and the experienced throwers always begin the 
season in just this manner—by building up grad- 
ually and learning how to control this speed. If 
you think it is just “being a freak” that gets 
that discus out there, you are mistaken. It is 
just about as d‘ ‘ficult at the beginning of each 
season—there is very little carry-over. I have a 
dickens of a time to hit 135 or 140 or 145 feet. 
Your timing, co-ordination, snap, and speed all 
come by practice. 


The next step would be a little hop, then 
taking a jump rather than a walk, working up 
to it gradually. I think you will find a good 


_Many discus throwers, if they are just learning 


how, throw it almost as far, if not farther, with 
the hop as théy do’ with a complete whirl. 
After the young prospect has learned how to 
handle momentum, first from the stand, the 
walk, the hop, and then a running hop, he has 
had enough experience to go into the somewhat 
complicated whirl, or whirl-and-drive combina- 





—and threw the discus well over 160 feet, His 
style had to be far different than that of the 
‘big Anderson, who held the World’s Record and 
was well over 6 feet tall, but whose reaction 
time was much slower. Cellius depended on his 
co-ordination and timing for a quick throw— 
all you could see was a streak of light and it 
was gone. The way he developed that particular 
speed was entirely different than the long pull 
used by Carpenter, who had a long arm and a 
long body and who could get the discus way 
out and pull it in front of him. Cellius had to 
use a swift circle. It is very important that the 
discus have speed when it leaves your hand. I 
think a fellow even lighter than myself could 
throw the thing still farther—over 160 feet any- 
way—if his timing and co-ordination were just 
right. I have had throws well over that when 
they have been hit just right and when the 
co-ordination and timing of speed were at their 
maximum when the discus left my hand. When 
you get the thing started, it is easy to let it go. 
It takes a bit of technique and co-ordination to 
get it started, but increased speed comes through 
practice—so that you know what you are doing. 
You must be able to do what you want to do in 
perfect balance and with perfect ease—continu- 
ally building up that speed. 


I think the best way to go about explaining 
how I throw it would be to consider that I am 
explaining it to a young fellow, then I won't 
omit anything. I hope I won't impose on any 
of you gentlemen’s intelligence by explaining in 
such detail. The first thing for a young fellow 
to do is to learn how to handle a discus. You 
will find that a great many fellows who have 
been throwing the discus for years still are not 
controlling the discus. As the discus is thrown, 
it rotates clock-wise, and leaves the index finger 
last. It is thrown fairly parallel to the ground, 
with a slight upward tilt. I expect the best 
angle would be completely parallel, but it is 
impossible to throw it in the correct trajectory 
and still keep it parallel. The lift of the back 
and legs helps to keep it as near parallel as pos- 
sible—just like a toy glider or airplane. If I 
were teaching a young fellow, or a fellow who 
hadn't a lot of experience, I would tell him to 
carry a discus—to throw it in the air and try 
to make it sail and whirl perfectly—and to do 
this until he had perfected the technique. Then 
he wouldn’t have to think of that when he 
started to put all his force into the throw. 
You have to learn to craw] before you can walk, 
and you have to learn to walk before you can 
run. So, the first principle is to learn how to 
handle the discus. The more the person does it, 
the easier the discus sails. You might have a 
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young fellow try to-roll a dicsus. If he can roll 
a disous perfectly straight, he will be able to do 
the same thing when he throws it in the air. 
I used to practice rolling the discus by the hour, 
and the fellows would come up to me and say, 
“Can't you throw it any more?” Well, anyway, 
that was one of my ideas, and maybe I got 
something out of it. 


I think the next thing to learn, after learning 
how to handle the discus and how to make it 
sail correctly in the air, is to get the proper 
body and arm positions. The best way to do this 
is to take it step by step, instead of trying to 
put it all together first. I think a person should 
take a good standing position, with his feet 
far enough apart so that he has the best possi- 
ble balance and control of his body weight. This 
all depends on the size of the individual, the 
length of his legs, etc. The way to test this 
balance is to have someone try to push the in- 
dividual around. (Gets in a crouching position, 
with legs apart.) I think you would have a hard 
time pushing me over in this position. That is 
the idea of getting the balanced position. You 
don’t want the person stretching too far out 
with one leg, but he must be in the position 
where he has the most power and where he can 
keep his balance. I think the feet should be 
about as far apart as the width of the shoul- 
ders. Perhaps even a little wider would be the 
proper stance. That, also, depends on the indi- 
vidual. The feet should be turned out to about 
a 30-degree angle. I believe that would be best 
as far as maintaining the balance is concerned. 
If the feet were kept in a parallel position, you 
would fall over more readily. This is called the 
open stance, with the hips dropped (knees bent) 
and the idea is to get the power house down 
where it can do some good. If it is up in the 
air, the value of the legs is lost. As soon as you 
drop a slight amount, you find that the power 
of the legs immediately can be used. In what- 
ever you are going to do, dropping those hips is 
important. However, I think there was a mis- 
take in the form of some of the old-timers—but 
we always used to practice what they did—and 
that was getting down too low. They got down 
where it was an effort to come up. I think about 
a foot drop would be the maximum. 


Now the next thing is to bring the body for- 
ward so that the weight of the chest and shoul- 
ders is directly above the balls of the feet. Your 
weight should be completely in balance, in a 
squat position, so that if someone pushes you 
it would be just: about impossible to knock you 
over. In this position you would have a lot of 
ability to shift your weight and use all your leg 
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and back power to*maintain your balance. All 
this power, in turn, goes into the throw. 


‘When you are in this semi-squat throwing po- 
sition, the next thing is to get the discus as far 
back as possble. The way to do that in a relaxed 
manner is to swing it a few times. You swing it 
in a wide arc, and the idea is to have the discus 
face out, perpendicular to the ground, rather 
than parallel to the ground, when it hits the 
farthest point back in the swing. You get a bet- 
ter.pull from the chest and better height on the 
left (delivery) side than you would if you tried 
to bring it back in a parallel way. Swinging the 
discus a few times in this way will teach the 
individual to get it as far back as it will go. 


From this point, you start your pull. (Demon- 
strates.) At the end of the swing, the discus 
tends to “bounce” back of its own accord, and 
then you, put the rest of the body to work by 
starting to pivot, pulling with the left side and 
left arm and left leg—pulling around in the di- 
rection of the throw. The hips get ahead of it 
and pull the discus into position, but you have 
to have experience to really understand it. It’s 
a sort of natural snap, the same thing that 
makes a whip crack. It is about the most im- 
portant thing that helps get the discus out. It 
is a co-ordination of all these things together 
that gets the discus started with full momentum. 
From there on, it is a full throw—and a good 
full throw isn’t to be underestimated. I think 
you can put on from ten to fifteen feet with a 
good throw. Some people neglect that, because 


it is so fast from that starting position that it is 


difficult to time and co-ordinate. From some of 
the pictures I have seen, I would say that that 
was Bud Houser’s finest point. He didn’t leave 
the ground before the discus left his hand, and 
that is an important thing in the follow- 
through. If the person is losing that timing and 
fine sense of co-ordination, and doing it just 
a hundredth of a second too soon, he will be 
throwing with the foot off the ground. In this 
case he should stay down and throw without a 
reverse. This reverse is something you can add 
on later, if you are good enough as far as the 
fundamentals are concerned. 


Now, getting back to this body position and 
motion, I will repeat. It is a pull from the left 
side and a pull from the hips, rather than any 
conscious prsh all the way through. It is mostly 
a pull, but there is a slight push at the end of 
the arm swing, a straightening of the right leg and 
the back at the same time, in good co-ordina- 
tion, so that a lift of the discus takes place. That 
gives it altitude. When the lift ‘comes over the 
left leg, which is also slightly bent, you get a 
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small amount of lift from that leg, too. (Demon- 
strates.) You lift off the right or back leg, shift 
forward, and, at the same time, straighten the 
back up. Then you lft off the left leg and 
straighten out. (Demonstrates the full motion.) 
The reverse is a very fast. follow-through, where 
you follow through completely by -driving the 
left arm and left leg around so that your feet 
change positions and your momentum rotates your 
body. Another kind of follow-through (demon- 
strates) makes you lean after the discus, whereas 
the reverse brings the body around into a circle, 
completing a whirl. 


Now, after the young prospect has learned to 
throw a good many throws from the standing 
position, I would start him out on walking 
throws—to get the rhythm of his leg action. In 
doing that I would have him take one step with 
the right leg, pivot on the right foot, bring the 
left foot into position, and then go into the 


* throwing position I explained previously. Put- 


ting the whole thing together, he would stand 
with the discus in front of him, Greek style, 
bring the discus up in front,.take a step for- 
ward on the right foot, pivot on the right foot, 
facing around at right angles to the direction 
he is throwing, bring the discus into throwing 
postion, and take the throw..To that you can 
add one, two, three, or four steps. This will give 
the student a feeling of the rhythm. Then you 
might even try to get the fellow to take a little 
hop, to get the feeling of more momentum. You 
have to learn how to use that momentum. You 
will find it is difficult to know what your body 
is doing at that time. This is true, not only of a 
beginner, but of experienced discus throwers, 
and the experienced throwers always begin the 
season in just this manner—by building up grad- 
ually and learning how to control this speed. If 
you think it is just “being a freak” that gets 
that discus out there, you are mistaken. It is 
just about as difficult at the beginning of each 
season—there is very little carry-over. I have a 
dickens of a time to hit 135 or 140 or 145 feet. 
Your timing, co-ordination, snap, and speed all 
come by practice. 


The next step would be a little hop, then 
taking a jump rather than a walk, working up 
to it gradually. I think you will find a good 
many discus throwers, if they are just learning 
how, throw it almost as far, if not farther, with 
the hop as théy do with a complete whirl. 

After the young prospect has learned how to 
handle momentum, first from the stand, the 
walk, the hop, and then a running hop, he has 
had enough experience to go into the somewhat 
complicated whirl, or whirl-and-drive combina- 








tion that ends in a complete circle. (Draws circle 
on the carpet.) From here I will try to tell you 
what I mean by the complicated action across 
the circle. The first thing that gives the person 
momentum in going across the circle is a relaxed 
off-balance drive; even similar to that found 
in the shot-put..The body weight tends. to fall 
in the direction of the throw, and all the muscles 
in the body are loose and relaxed..Then the 
actual physical work of the muscles takes place, 
as far as driving is concerned, ie., driving a 
moving object. That is the secret of a good, fast 
drive—driving against a weight that is falling. 
The first principle there is to learn the straight 
line drive—the same style that Krenz and Roth- 
ert used—which was a revolutionary thing in 
discus throwing. To explain how ‘big it: was, I'll 
give a personal example. Tex Byrd, the coach 
I had at San Mateo Junior College, explained 
it clearly enough so that I could understand it, 


and I went up from 125 feet my first meet, 


which had been my maximum high school dis- 
tance, to 145 feet, in about three months. This 
increase was due to the fact that I learned how 
to drive—learned how to get the drive action 
across the circle. The old straight-line drive 
depended on a deeper squat than they use today. 
They tried to get down lower, but I think that is 
actually a fault. The principle of the drive is 
still there, however. 


Draw a straight line through the center of 
the circle in the direction of the throw, and have 
the fellow place his right foot in such a way 
that it is just behind, and at the back, of the 
straight line, at the rear of the circle in a 
starting position. Then have the other foot 
come in a straight line—incidentally, this isn’t 
the form I use now—then have the other toe 
come parallel to the other, six inches in front 
of the line. There should be about one foot and 
one-half between his feet. I wouldn’t have the 
prospect step into that position. I would have 
him learn how to do it from the direct stand, 
having his feet fixed. In stepping into it he 
loses certain things in balance. From here we 
go back into the initial swing again, to get the 
discus as far back as possible before we start— 
to keep the discus “on the drag” all the time— 
a relaxed drag. The arm should be just like a 
rope, From there we go into our off-balance 
fall, shifting our weight so that we fall over to 
the left. At the same time, we drive as hard as 
we can with the right foot and more or less 
step around lightly—later on we learn how to 
whirl—on the left foot and drive off it. First 
we drive off the right and then off the left, so 
that the momentum is forward, and then we 
attach a turn, to increase the centrifugal force. 
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The most important thing is to get the drive 
across the circle. After that, the most important 
thing is land in the proper position, which is 
most difficult for the youngster to do. The rea- 
son for this difficulty is that the momentum is 
going to the left, and he probably lands with the 
weight on the left foot. His hips should be back 
—not advanced—with the weight over the right 
leg rather than over the left. The weight over 
the left leg is negligible. With the weight back 
over the right leg, in the original throwing 
position, his momentum is going to go forward, 
because he has that drive across the circle. To 
that he attaches the original standing form, 
which I explained before. That long pull, the 
lift with the legs, the pull from the left side, and 
the pull from the left leg, are all important 
factors in the complete picture. The left hip 
should be in such a position that it is actually 
pulling the throw out. You can see the import- 
ance of not landing with the weight on the left 
foot, You have to be back over the right leg to 
rock forward and pivot forward. 


The ability to land on the straight line is an- 
other thing to impress upon the youngsters 
learning to throw the discus. It is necessary to 
go through all these steps every season in order 
to get the best out of it. First you should land 
on the straight line. Later on, when you put 
more whirl into your throw, you get more of an 
arc. In using the straight line drive, the ball 


‘of the right foot is directly over the straight 


line, and the left foot is about two inches be- 
hind the straight line. If it were on the line, or 
ahead of the line, your left hip would mere or 
less get in the way of the throw and you would 
throw out to the right instead of straight out, 
or to the left a little, where you get more 
pull. With the left foot back, you can follow 
through easily, without any interference from 
the hip—it doesn’t get in the way. 

So that is the principle of the straight-line— 
a relaxed, off-balance drive to the left. You 
swing the feet so they get ahead of you, and 
your weight is on the right foot. The important 
thing is to get the left foot on the ground soon 
enough. The left foot has to travel a lot far- 
ther. You have to concentrate on bringing the 
left leg down, as near to simultaneously with 
the right as possible, for the reason that you 
can’t throw as well on one leg as you can on two. 
There is an actual voluntary concentration to 
get the left leg down fast enough, so you are 
throwing off both feet instead of one foot. 
There is a slight difference in timing, to get 
the left leg to go so much farther. You should 
throw on two legs—that is a good thing to con- 
centrate on. Later on, in the whirl form, getting 
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the left leg down in time is even more difficult, 
because you are traveling so much faster and 
there is more centrifugal force. Sometimes your 
left leg comes down so fast that you can feel 
the pull on the inside of the thigh. 


MR. JONES: Do you come down flat on the 
left foot, or on your toes? 


PHIL FOX: You land somewhat on the toes; 
but you come down flatfooted. 


You get more lift if you start your action in 
balance. Your heel is raised, and the ball of the 
left foot is down. After a good throw you will 
see a good twist in the dust where you have ac- 
tually dug the ground up with the left foot. A 
while ago I said we land with our toes pointing 
somewhat out in an open position for better 
balance—and, incidentally, that is what makes 
me foul. I land in good position when I get my 
form timed, right up to the inside of the ring, 
and then, in that turn action, I hit against the 
ring a slight amount with the left foot before 
I reverse. I want to take every inch of that 
circle, but when the twist is completed I swing 
it ‘around and out of the way and land with 
the other foot up against the line. It is easy 
enough to correct if a fellow is twisting and 
fouling over this way (backward). Have him 
bend his left knee farther and that will correct 
it. If you pull the leg in the bent position, it 
can’t get over as far. Inecidéntally, by bending 
the leg you will land in better throwing position. 
You can overdo it, but when you are using cen- 
trifugal force, rather than drive, you will find it 
is better to land with' the feet closer together. 
It makes the are in which your hips travel 
shorter, and allows for more speed. 


Now we will get into this centrifugal force 
idea I am referring to so constantly..I think I 
explained the straight line and drive action. 
From that you gradually build up more whirl, or 
more centrifugal force. The more centrifugal 
force you build up, the farther away you get 
from a straight line and the more you travel in 
an arc. In other words, instead of a straight line 
drive, you are working for an arc drive that will 
take you around a larger area of the circle. 
Instead of having eight feet, you may have ten 
feet-in distance to travel, measuring the line 
that. the feet follow across the circle. In order 
to acquire this technique, you start in the same 
position with the left foot pointed forward, the 
right side at the rear of the circle, pivoting 
slowly on the left foot: You keep the right foot 
anchored, both toes and heels, and try to utilize 
the natural recoil in the arm swing. You will 
get a lot of “bounce” from the arm to start. 
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The main idea, however, is to keep the right 
foot anchored and to swing the arm around be- 
hind as far as you can. The right foot tends to 
whirl around, too, but the spikes will keep it 
there, and there will be a natural recoil. The 
bounce is important, and a thing you strive for. 
It is purely physical and has nothing to do with 
your nerves. You anchor the right foot and try 
to twist it to the point where it has a natural 
recoil and bounces you off. You do this by get- 
ting back as far as you can. The natural limits 
of the knee tendons and back tendons, especially 
the little muscles that connect the vertebrae, 
only go to a certain point. But that twist of all 
the parts, the knee, the hip, the vertebrae, and 
the arm, is one of the most important things I 
can think of in getting a natural, fast start. 


From there we can attack the off-balance 
drive. The closer we get to the back of the 
circle with the left foot, the more distance we 
can travel, provided we can land in good posi- 
tion. I was working on this without knowing 
what I was doing. I wasn’t sure of myself. I 
came down to Stanford, and Dink (Templeton) 
watched me throw. Every coach I had ever 
talked to had said, “Don’t kick your left foot 
over so far.” I began to worry about it, but it 
was_the natural thing for me to do. Dink said, 
“Go ahead and-do it. Go even farther, if you 
want to. I think you can handle more of it.’ 
Right away I went from 150 feet, which was 
about tops for me, to 160 feet, just like nothing. 
That just happened to be my natural position 
By taking the step almost to the edge of the 
rim with the left foot, to the rear of the circle, 
you have more distance to travel in. It is still 
the straight line drive, but instead of moving 
from the right foot straight across, you move 
almost backward, letting your back lead the ac- 
tion. In this manner you shift the drive off the 
right foot on to the left. Ordinarily you are 
driving straight forward, but when you get more 
centrifugal force, you are still driving straight— 
but not forward. You are driving straight back- 
wards. This is a straight line drive, but it is 
back, so that you land in the throwing position 
in the proper place, with the left foot about one 
foot behind the diameter line, and the right toe 
on the straight diameter line. To do this you 
have to cut down a little bit on the drive—if 
you want to do it right. You are going to find 
that when you drive and are coming around at 
such a rapid rate of speed, you will have to ac- 
custom yourself to the speed gradually, and the 
only way to do it is to cut down the drive..I 
don’t care how fast you whirl. You have to be in 
a throwing position before you can make a good 
throw. That is the important thing—landing in 








a good throwing position, and at the same time 
utilizing the straight line drive or the centrifugal 
force principle. If you can’t utilize so much 
drive, and you think the centrifugal force is a 
more important factor for the individual who is 
using it, cut down on the drive. Don’t lean into 
the throw so much—don’t get so far off balance. 
Stay more perpendicular and hold that balanced 
position, but get a faster whirl, rotating around 
like a top. 


I was talking to Brutus Hamilton about this, 
and he thought you might get a faster whirl if 
you had a single spike, like a hammer thrower, 
on the left foot. I have never used a single spike 
on the left foot. However, it might be a good 
idea; it might allow for a faster whirl. HFow- 
ever, I still use the drive as much as possible, so 
I need the half dozen spikes that they have on 
the jumping or field shoes. I try to drive as well 
as whirl. 


In starting out with this thing, I find it is 
better to start facing the direction of the throw, 
and then turn right, into the beginning action. In 
this way I get more momentum and more bounce. 
I come from a position with the left foot over 
behind the center line and step into the starting 
position. To get good rhythm, I make it a habit 
of going on the third swing. I bounce a little 
farther each time, and on the third one I am 
almost completely relaxed. 


My follow-through action, rather than being a 
straight-line action like Harris (Indiana) and 
Carpenter (U.S.C.) use, is a whirl, and the 
natural follow-through is a reverse. These boys, 
in using a straight-line drive, don’t really have 
to reverse as much as I do. But when I get a 
good whirl, the momentum is so fast that, if I 
don’t change my feet, they will wind up on me 
like a couple of pieces of rope. I have to change 
my feet into the reverse position. If I get a 
good whirl, I may turn several times after the 
reverse. My weight against the discus, in the 
proper way, ‘will tend to throw me back into 
the circle, rather than throwing me out. 


MR. JOHNSON: Do you ever reverse before 
completing the throw? 


PHIL FOX: Yes, I do that—I sometimes re- 
verse too soon. At the Pacific Coast Conference 
meet, where Carpenter threw over 170 feet, I 
was so anxious to get that thing out there that 
I reversed so fast I was off the ground before 
the throw started, which goes to show what a 
little anticipation will do. You have to learn 
how to wait for it—and that is one of the most 
important things for a beginner. You have to 
learn to wait for one action to be completed 
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before you start another. You have to have 
your feet on the ground until your throw reaches 
about this position (reaching out with right 
hand) and then you go through a natural re- 
verse, and follow-through, in that position. 


PRESIDENT SNYDER: I wonder if there are 
any more definite questions to be asked? 


MR. JONES: Didn’t we see you in Chicago 
against Carpenter, in 1936? You didn’t reverse 
in that meet, did you? 


PHIL FOX: I did reverse. I have never 
thrown one throw in a meet without a reverse 
in my life. When I find I am going too fast, I 
tend to slow down in the reverse. But if you 
try to make a conscious action out of the re- 
verse, before you have completed the throw, it 
will not work out. This business of reversing is 
over-estimated. It is only a follow-through. If 
it is a natura] follow-through, it’s fine, but you 
shouldn’t go out of your way to get a fellow 
to reverse—to have him throw with his feet off 
the ground. It really isn’t a part of the throw 
but a follow-through. 


MR. WERNER: Do you have trouble with be- 
ginners falling backwards? 


PHIL FOX: Yes. I was going backwards, and 
I couldn’t understand what to do about it. Dink 
said, “Go ahead and fall backwards—but fall 
diagonally. You get a longer spin—that’s fine. 
There is nothing wrong with it at all. The far- 
ther around you can get, the better, if you can 
still handle it.” But, if the fellow is on the left- 
hand side of the circle and starts falling back 
there—cutting a small sector of the-circle in- 
stead of the full diameter—the natural thing is 
to bring the left foot back to a position on the 
diameter line, for the start. 


I might mentiun a couple of other points on 
the training and building for this particular 
event. There are certain physical exercises that 
you can do to toughen up some of the muscles. 
One of these is to stretch across a bench, using 
a couple of dumb-bells. You bring the dumb- 
bells forward and back, with the arms out- 
stretched as far as possible. The shot-put is a 
fine exercise, too, providing you don’t ge through 
the form. In the discus throw you don’t want 
the same action as you have in the shot-put. In 
the discus it is a fast hip movement, and 
not a slow action as it is with the shot. Certain 
other athletics, involving co-ordination and 
timing, can interfere with discus technique, but 
just straight exercise won’t harm it. If you 
want to toughen up your wrist muscles and the 
muscles in the forearm, you should try flipping 
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the discus. It takes surprisingly more pull than 
you realize. Another good exercise is to let your 
wrists hang over a bench; then place qa barrel 
on the wrists and let it roll up and back into 
position. 


PRESIDENT SNYDER: How heavy a barrel 
would you use? 


PHIL FOX: That depends on the individual. 
You might use a 200-pound barrel. 


The fact that the discus is hard to hold is 
another point where a lot of fellows fall down. 
When they spring, they lose the discus. This 
is due to weak arm and wrist muscles. It is like 
picking up a heavy barrel. A person may have 
the back strength and arm strength to pick up 
a much heavier weight than the barrel, but he 
has to develop those gripping muscles in order 
to hang on to the discus. 


I think that a certain amount of sprinting is 
good. I don’t think one should run too great 
distances. This is the way I do it: in warming 
up I take easy throws and sprint down after 
them. Then, every once in a while, during a 
work-out, when I feel I am slowing down a 
little, I run some more. I think you get more 
benefit by working out in this way. You build 
up your legs.more than you do in just throwing 
continuously, and you don’t get the same muscies 
tired. A ‘little swimming is good for relaxation 
and loosening. It is not good to do too much 
chinning—maybe four times in one period—but 
a certain amount of swinging from the bar wiil 
lengthen the muscles and increase their elas- 
ticity. The discus throw requires more muscular 
snap and elasticity than it does actual physical 
volition. The actual effort isn’t bending and 
throwing, but is complete co-ordination of the 
hip, back, arms, etc., so that the full length of 
the muscle is used, like a piece of rubber—the 
hips stretch and the arms lengthen out all the 
way. 


«MR. JONES: How far do you spread your fin- 
gers over the discus? 


PHIL FOX: That is an individual matter, 
too. You keep your hand relaxed and let the 
discus fall into it. I don’t pay any attention as 
to how far I spread my fingers. The discus 
just falls into the hand, if the fingers are com- 
pletely relaxed. I notice a lot of the fellows 
have a tense hand, and they don’t spread their 
fingers, for fear they will lose the discus. As 
relaxed as my hand is now, I won’t lose the 
discus (demonstrates). The centrifugal force will 
keep it in there, as it keeps the water in a 








bucket when you swing the bucket over your 
head. You shouldn’t try to grip the discus too 
hard or too far up. If you do, the throw will 
tear the hide right off your fingers. 


MR. HAYLETT: In the delivery, do you try to 
drag the arm across—or does the hip drag it 
through? 


PHIL FOX: I don’t bring the arm forward. It 
is always the body pulling. Actually, the discus 
should be completely back gn a full pull, and 
the arm should never come out in front. It 
should always be completely extended. In proper 
position there is such a pull that it causes a 
natural snap. The discus just springs out of its 
own accord. When the discus weight leaves the 
arm, the arm just comes flying around after. I 
have almost knocked myself out with this arm 
snapping around. The tension suddenly being re- 
leased causes the arm to. fly forward. That is an 
important point to remember. You should have 
the man keep the arm on the complete drag afl 
the time, utilizing it as a piece of rope, and 
whipping it out so that the arm follows the 
shoulder. 


MR JONES: Where do you think that you 
start the pivot—from the point as the discus is 
passing your hip on the way back, or where? 


PHIL FOX: I start the pivot at just the 
same moment that the “bounce” I talked about 
occurs. It has to be on the full drag all the 
time. It is almost a fraction of a second before 
the bounce occurs. And then, as you are going 
ahead pulling the discus, you start to pivot. If 
it isn’t on the complete pull all the time, as 
you are traveling around the circle, you lose the 
actual control of it. You don’t know where it is, 
and you throw “hay-wire.” However, your kin- 
esthetic sense tells you where it, is, but if you 
lose control, the throw is lost. 


PRESIDENT SNYDER: Phil, that was a fine 
talk, and I want you to know we appreciate it 
a thousand times. 


PHIL FOX: I hope I have helped you gentle- 
men some. 


MR. JONES: That is the best talk we have 
ever had on discus throwing. : 


PRESIDENT SNYDER: I have a few an- 
nouncements now regarding committee meet- 
ings, etc. (Here followed a number of routine 
announcements.) That will be all, gentlemen, 
until this afternoon at 2:15. 


The Morning Session adjourned at 12:45 p.m. 








AFTERNOON SESSION 


JUNE 19, 1941 


The meeting convened at 2:15 p.m., Mr. Larry 
Snyder of Ohio State University, presiding. 


PRESIDENT SNYDER: Gentlemen, we are as-" 


sembled once again to talk about our problems, 
but before we get to them I would like to wel- 
come the junior college coaches who are here 
with us and the high school coaches who have 
been invited to attend, and at the same time to 
introduce the National President of the Juniof 
College Track Coaches’ Association, Mr. Her- 
schel Smith. And the secretary, Mr. Hilmer 
Lodge. ‘ 


is afternoon, we shall hear first Mr. Walter 
Mehl (Wisconsin, ’°39) whom you all know, and 
whom you have seen run. The first time I saw 
Walter he was in the Ohio State dual meet, 
running in the half mile. He was in there bat- 
tling. He came in second and won the meet for 
Wisconsin. He will be glad to help us consider 
the problems of running events from the half 
mile on up. We'll ask him and listen to him. 


DISTANCE RUNNING 


WALTER MEHL (Wisconsin): Thank you, 
Larry, and coaches. I was approached earlier 
down at the P.C.C. meet and asked if I woud 
come here and say a few words. The other day I 
thought the thing over again and wondered how 
I had got myself into such a predicament; how 
I had ever agreed to such a thing. I thought it 
over a little bit and realized why I had accepted. 
It was for this one reason. I was was going to 
try to tell you the athlete’s point of view on 
distance running. I wasn’t going to try to tell 
you anything new because a great many of you 
have been coaching since perhaps the time I 
was born, and I think all of you have been 
coaches longer than I have been running. Larry 
is right in saying I did start out as a half-miler 
and have run up to cross-country including the 
five thousand meters. I suppose I could treat all 
of these, but that would be too large a task. So 
Ill try to give you some impressions of the 
athlete’s point of view regarding middle distance 
or distance running. Then the biggest thing is 
to have you ask me some questions and I'll tty 
to answer or rely upon other good informa- 
tion here for those answers I cannot supply. I 
might say that the basis of my statements will 
be taken from various sources. First of all, ex- 
perience, which all of us appreciate as being 
very important. Then from 2 study of the dif- 
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ferent events, from readings of various publica- 
tions that have appeared from time to time, 
and also previous to the time of my running, 
and most important, from the men I have been 
in contact with, namely, Mr. T. E. Jones of Wis- 
consin, who has coached me for this long period 
of time. I suppose most of the things I say will 
bear the touch of T. E. Jones, and I am glad 
they do. I have also had some fine experience 
working under different men in other parts of 
the country, and I have learned something I 
think each time I have worked with another 
man, and that has been a happy experience. 
Charlie Hoyt, Michigan and Yale, has given me 
some fine pointers; Ward Haylett and Emmet 
Brunson; Charles Werner; Brutus Hamilton. I 
can’t think of all*of them all right now. I have 
picked up something from all of them and per- 
haps they will disclaim any part of my run- 
ning, and I don’t blame them to some extent. 
To go on with the running then. In thinking it 
over I did manage to jot down a few things and 
I think if I can find this piece of paper it’s 
going to make it a lot easier to keep things in a 
little bit of order. 


Most of us in thinking of an athlete have been 
told that there.are three important things— 
spced, strength, and spirit, or otherwise called 
courage. I’d like to add one more, skill or tech- 
nique, I think those four things are the basis a!l 
athletes work on and build up. I realize that is fun- 
damental. There are a number of other things 
I'll say that are fundamental. I won’t dwell on 
them at all because you men know plenty about 
that. But in regard to those things, speed, 
strength, skill and spirit, I think that we have 
to realize that an athlete has to get through his 
head—and‘I’ve gotten it through my head after 
a period of time—all athletes have to get. it 
through their heads that while you have to 
have these things, the most important thing is 
applying them; in other words, doing a lot of 
hard work. A number of times people’ have said 
to me, “What do you think is the most im- 
portant reason for your success?” and I said, 
“Well, I suppose you could say that it was two 
words—two words would cover it.” And they 
say, “What are those two words?” The two 
words are “good luck,” only you spell them 
“h-a-r-d w-o-r-k.” And I think that sums it up 
from that point of view. 


In dwelling on this subject of distance run- 
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ning, after you have speed, skill, strength, and 
spirit as a basis, I’d like to dwell on the three 
main phases. First, training; second, racing it- 
self; and third, coaching. And thinking of train- 
ing, I have divided it into two parts. I just want 
you to remember, I can’t help but think of this 
as I say it, I am talking from past experience. 
And while I am saying some things you gentle- 
men all know, still it has to be part of: it as I 
go along. Training, as I said, I have divided 
into two things; training on the field, and then 
training off the field. I think too often athletes 
forget about training off the field and that’s why 
we have a lot of these fellows who are content 
in continually taking thirds, fourths, and 
fifths. When you have an athlete who trains on 


the field-and trains off the field you are more. 


often going to see him with firsts and seconds. 
In training on the field I think that the best 
advice I could give to any boy that would ask 
me about running would be the words that Mr. 
Jones told me some time ago. He said, “In order 
to run you haye to run.” In other words, it is 
the running under you. And I found in this pe- 
riod of time that no matter what else 1 do, no 
matter hOw much speed work and how much 
pace work I do, this matter of a lot of running 
under me is important; and running, I might 
say, with a purpose, not just jogging around the 
track slowly. That’s part of it, sure; part of the 
warm-up especially. But more than that it is 
running hard and running distances. Brutus 
Hamilton proved that to me very conclusively 
these last few weeks. I had been away some 
and did not feel I was in the best shape and 
after a few sessions I went out and did some 
distance for time and much to my dismay the 
time was not what I would want it to be and 
besides I felt awfully tired. You feel almost as 
though you are burned out; as though you had 
seen your best days of running for the year. It 
was hard work and from that day on we started 
piling it on and after a good deal of running I 
felt much better. My time has improved con- 
siderably. 


I'd like to stress one more point in regard to 
the amount of running warm-up. I found over 
a@ period of time that a large amount of warm-up 
is positively necessary for good running. Now 
how much to say each person needs is very 
hard; in fact I can’t make any statement about 
what each man needs. But J have found any 
runner from the quarter mile (and in case 
Larry doesn’t remember, I got fourth in the 
quarter that day; Ohio State men got the first 
three positions) but from the quarter to the 
two-mile you need a good deal of warm-up. I 
have developed over a period of time through 


experience and through coaching a system of 
warm-up which I use pretty much now, though 
I do change a bit occasionally, using a very slow 
warm-up, getting out on the track and jogging 
around for a mile. I don’t jog for the whole dis- 
tance. I start jogging and build up gradually; 
on the last lap or two I come into semi-sprints 
or stretching out. Then I settle down and take 
some exercises, do some body work. Then I go 
into my second period of warm-up, another mile, 
finishing up with a series of perhaps three. 50- 
yard sprints. When I finish that I am pretty 
well warmed up and go over and put on my 
sprinting shoes, the regular shoes I take my 
speed work-out with. I have been trying some- 
thing new lately. How successful it is I don’t 
know. I give it to you as part of the training. 
I begin with 58.6 on the quarter, running into 
it and striding down the back stretch, taking 
the curves easily, and pulling up. Then after 
that I am ready to run. I lie down and rest for 
all the way from five to twenty-five minutes be- 
fore my race is called, get up and jog a few 
minutes and start the race very cool and always 
with my breathing just about normal but ready 
to pick up for the race immediately. I might 
point out another experiment I tried with some 
success this year, and that was warm up with 
one suit and after a good warm-up, coming into 
the dressing room, stripping the suit, drying, 
putting on a fresh suit before the race. It worked 
out very well. I don’t know if it takes any sec- 
onds off the time or not. Maybe you feel better. 
I suppose that’s all. 


Then the training on the field. One point T 
want to stress; I’ve paid a great deal of atten- 
tion to one thing, and due to Mr. Jones’ in- 
sistence and due to my own experience, I think 
a lot of boys miss it, and that is body work. I 
found that in distance running, especially from 
the half-mile up, that the physical fitness of 
your body is almost as essential, or as essential, 
as your legs. By the body I mean the muscles 
in your abdomen and the muscles in your back. 
Every day until the last two days before a meet 
perhaps I take from ten to twenty minutes work 
of stretching, flexing, and building. Of cqurse 
as the season progresses you forget more about 
the building because the muscles should be 
built up by that time. But early in the season 
I spend a great deal of time on building exer- 
cises. Later on I take more of the flexing and 
stretching exercises. I like to stress that be- 
cause it seems that that to me has been the dif- 
ference quite often between a boy who can run 
a 4.10 mile and a 4.30 mile. I used to remember 
when we were at home Chuck Fenske (Wisconsin 
*°38) and myself worked out quite a bit together 








Our warm-ups were about the same. They va- 
ried a little bit. And Chuck and I have never 
talked it over. We just came to that through 
the guidance of Mr. Jones. A lot of things 
happen you don’t know about exactly. We would 
get on the table and sometimes I would watch 
' just for the fun of it three or four of our Var- 
sity men taking their exercises on the bench 
next to us while we were taking ours. We 
never rested. Both of us have a series of exer- 
cises very similar. Three or four men would get 
off the bench next to us and go through their 
exercises while we were going through ours. 


That is the training on the field. I don’t 
want to write a book for you here or give any 
long discourse on it. It just seems there are so 
many things you want to hit as you talk about 
this. Then of course the training off the field. 
Again I have divided. into two parts, one the 
actual physical things such as the proper amount 
of sleep—very essential—and a balanced diet. 
I don’t mean to say the boys.can’t have any 
pie in season. I eat pie when I get a yen for 
it, once or twice a week. I don’t like to eat 
the crust. Most of it is too greasy. A pie. with 
custard inside is healthful. The most important 
thing I say over a period of time is regularity 
and balancing the diet, getting enough fruits 
and vegetables and enough meat, and not too 
much starch, and not too many fat things. 
Any person with a fair amount of common sense 
will use it. Then, too, there are habits of clean- 
liness; personal cleanliness of course, and moral 
cleanliness are very important, and the other 
things—sleep and rest. The best way to get 
good rest is to sleep. 


The second part is the mental attitude. I 
think we speak about mental attitude through 
the whole coaching period. I know you do 
fhrough the whole running period. We speak 
about it as spirit or courage, but right here I 
would say that the boy has to have an attitude 
of desire to maintain his training. He has to 
think about his training and running—not all 
the time; that would be foolish to spend too 
much time on it—but to think about his work- 
out; consider it a serious part of it. I suppose 
sometimes we are wrongly criticized, fellows 
who run as much as I do, for laying so much 
emphasis on it. I don’t try to rationalize, but if 
someone asks me about it I do say I like to do 
a thing completely no matter what it is, and I 
feel the same way about running. I don’t want 
to sound like a philosopher at my young age, 
but I think that is true and certainly it has 
been true, to me. You have to feel it’s a serious 
business if you want to make something out of 


it. You have athletes that are willing sometimes 
to just get their letter, some willing to be on a 
squad, some athletes that want to win Big Ten 
and National and Pacific Coast championships, 
and so there’s where the difference lies, right 
there. That’s all for training. 


About racing. What I mean by racing is the 
actual running of the race. Most coaches spend 
a great deal of time working on a boy and a 
boy spends most. of his time during the week 
training for a race, but of course the thing he 
is working for really is this race and that is 
the thing to remember. I have listed three 
things I consider most important in planning a 
race. First of all a man has to have good physi- 
cal condition before he can be a successful man 
in any event—running, jumping, any of the field 
or track events. We all understand that. There’s 
no use talking about it. 


Then the other thing is strategy. I think that 
one of the biggest things I have learned during 
the indoor season running in the east, and I 
know that a number of these coaches who have 
seen the races in the east will bear me out in 
this, is that often the winner of one of those 
races is a man who uses the right strategy at 
the right time. There are times when you have 
to go out and times when you want to stay back; 
times when you have to sprint and times when 
you want to stride; times you want to lead and 
times you want to follow. Those things are all 
important. Not only the idea of planning them 
out ahead of time; it’s the ability to see these 
things in the race. And that’s what I call ex- 
perience. I remember when I was younger peo- 
ple used to say, “You'll run better when you get 
older.” I'd say, “What do you mean? I don’t 
know about experience being so important. If 
you are good you can win anyway.” Well, I 
suppose experience makes you good, but I have 
found over a long period of time that what ex- 
perience gives you is the ability to change your 
mind in the race; the ability to plan a race 
while you afe running it. It often makes the 
difference between winning or losing, the way 
you put out your energy. I’d like to emphasize 


‘ by giving an illustration or two of what I mean. 


_Every time I have run a race—and I think 
most men running from the half to the two- 
mile at least plan a race; they go ahead and 
make definite plans how they are going to run 
—I consider every man who is going to be in 
the field; every man I know anything about. If 
I know him I decide whether he is a lead or 
following runner; whether he is a half-miler, or 
miler, o= two-miler, because I will know where 
his strength lies and where his weaknesses are. 
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After I have gone over the generalities I'll get 
down to the specific boy. If I know him person- 
ally I knew if he can be defeated by a sudden 
passing or whether if you follow him you will 
worry him to death—whether he will be scared 
if he hasn’t the lead. And you have to try to 
know your field from that standpoint. Then you 
have to make a number of plans because if one 
doesn’t work another might have to fit in. Some- 
times you are racing against two men; one man 
is known for his kick and the other is known 
for his strength. How are you going to meet a 


’ situation like that? 


I was going to give ycu an instance or two, 
and I will. I suppose all of us like to pick out 
the times we won and talk about them because 
they are most interesting to us to look back 
upon. I can’t help but think of one of the 
races in New York this year when I was fortu- 
nate enough to win. I won’t mention the com- 
petitors. I had won a number of races and lost 


a number, too, and this was going to be a real» 


test for me to see if I couldn’t come out a little 
ahead. I knew all these men; had run against 
them at least once—most of them two or three 
times. I found the best way to do it was to 
follow for three-quarters of a mile, and know- 
ing myself and knowing my speed—I’m not as 
fast as I should be or as I’d like to be—I figured 
I’d have to plan a specific kind of race. 


Knowing my capacity for speed I realized I 
usually end up in fifth or sixth place, and I 
figured that some time in the race I would 
have to get into a position near the leader. I 
had planned I would do that between the half 
and three-quarters, and just past the three- 
quarter mark take the lead and not let anyone 
pass me by fair tactics and then try to swing 
it in. That was one race where it did work 
out perfectly. For some reason or other the man 
that was leading got a yard and a half or two 
yards over the second-place man and I was 
running fourth, and this was just shortly before 
the three-quarters. And there is where expe- 
rience counts. I saw this thing and I didn’t have 
to say, “What shall I do?”, The minute I saw 
it I just spurted and jumped into second place. 
I hit the three-quarters in second place, and 
then the man in front of me was pacing mostly 
and when I saw him weaken a little I passed 
him. I had the lead and I was challenged a few 
times on the straightaways. I was able to 
hold off until the curves, always coasting the 
curves, but traveling pretty fast, and I did win 
that way. That is strategy in running, using 
your skill and technique of running to make a 
successful race. 





Then, third is the mental attitude for the 
race. I'll never forget when I was a freshman 
there was a sophomore on our team who had 
done great things in high school and he was 
out there practicing. In fact we had been on 
the same high school team, set state records at 
the same time, but he was a year ahead of me. 
He was a miler. He was out there practicing and 
the coach said to him, “I’d like to have you 
run so and so for your work-out today.” The 
boy said, “Well, I don’t think I can lick that.” 
Mr. Jones lit into him. It was one of the few 
times he ever did. Perhaps that’s why I re- 
member it so well. In telling this boy what he 
thought he said, “You have to think you can do 
it before you can do it.” I have never forgotten 
that. It is very important to have that feeling. 
A lot of times when I felt that I could win a 
race I wasn’t quite sure of myself perhaps, and * 
if the coach working with me would give me one 
word of confidence without making me over- 
confident, I would feel that much better in the 
race. I think sometimes coaches forget that and 
forget that maybe one word of confidence at a 
time like that would help a boy immensely. 
That's all the time I’ll spend with the racing. 


The next thing is coaching. I look upon 
coaching mainly, looking at it from an athlete’s 
standpoint, as a matter of an older man with 
experience giving his judgment to a younger 
man in training on and off the field and in racing 
as well. I think that is what a boy relies upon. 
He relies upon this judgment of an older man 
who has gone through the mill and handled a 
lot of different boys and knows something about 
the field. I have jotted down some things that 
I think are essential for a boy to get from a 
coach or for a coach to give to a boy. Under- 
standing—the coach having understanding of 
younger men. I made a remark to a number of 
men that. many times, especially in football, 
men have been chosen to lead young men be- 
cause of their personal ability at the sport 
rather than because of their understanding of 
men. I have always been very happy that in the 
field I have been in—track—it has been the 
other way around. Most of the coaches, all of 
them I have ever known, seem to have a won- 
derful understanding of young men and how to 
work with them, and I would put that first 
among the prerequisites as far as I am con- 
cerned as a qualification for a successful coach. 
Then the second thing we want from a coach 
is direction, principally during our work-out. I 
have been away from coaches for some time, 
at least since I have been out of school. I can 
plan my work-out; I can write out a work-out 
for a whole season for you; plan it for a whole 








month and make it look very good, and prob- 
ably every boy who stuck to it would run pretty 
well, but you need to talk it over with some 
coach who is watching you and seeing your reac- 
tions and seeing how you are taking the work. 
Sometimes you need a little lay-off or more 
work. Sometimes the weather makes a dif- 
ference. You need this direction from an older 
person. I talk with a number of athletes right 
along and always ask them that question, “What 
do you think we get from a coach?” and sur- 
prisingly enough most of them don’t think they 
get a great deal in the line of technique from a 
coach but get a lot from his direction; talking 
over a work-out, talking over a race. 


Third, I have listed confidence. I spoke about 
that a moment ago, the confidence the coach 
can give a boy in making him feel he is capable 
of doing good work. Sometimes a fellow is quite 
a bit in doubt, especially when getting ready 
for a big meet. He doesn’t know whether he is 
ready for the race or not. Sometimes just a 
word from the coach will help him out. I don’t 
believe much in a coach going out and making 
long statements to a boy and telling him how 
good he looks and how wonderfully he thinks he 
is running, capable of this and that. I don’t 
think many coaches believe in that. Sometimes 
just a word, saying, “I think you look pretty 
sharp—you are in good shape”; just a word like 
that will be enough to assure the boy. He will 
build his own confidence, set his own goal. 


The fourth,.I mentioned before, is technique. 
While I say a lot of athletes don’t believe they 
get a lot from the coaches, I have personally 
received a great deal from Mr. Jones and some 
of the other men in technique. There are so 
many things we have to do; the carriage of the 
arms and hands, the placing and lifting of your 
feet. I know because I’ve had a lot of trouble 
with that. Mr. Jones smiles because we’ve had 
our problems, I guess; carriage of the shoulders, 
and proper lean, and so forth. Many of those 
things I realize I am far off right now but still 
working toward them and trying to get better 
as I go along. I think technique is a very im- 
portant thing. It helps the boy to have confi- 
dence in the coach if he feels the coach knows 
what he is talking about. 


Then the last thing listed that a boy wants to 
get from a coach is inspiration. And strangely 
enough—or perhaps not strange at all—but in- 
spiration that comes in a natural way. I don’t 
think that I’ve ever heard a pep talk before a 
track meet. I don’t think I ever expect to hear 
one. I don’t see the purpose of one before a 


x) 


track meet. I’ve been in football dressing rooms 
and heard these pep talks and know they 
wouldn't work for any track team, and it isn’t 
necessary. In fact I suppose it’s the translation 
of a phrase—pep talk—that counts. But a lot of 
times in track I found by watching and by per- 
sonal experience the greatest inspiration you can 
get from a coach is a word or two, or sometimes 
just the right kind of actions. I suppose some 
of you men that have been running for some 
years now sort of forget the experiences that 
you had when you were competing, but I'll 
say this for a person competing: we look to the 
coach we are working with for a reaction from 
the physical side. He doesn’t have to say any 
words quite often but we can tell by his attitude 
toward our work and so on how he feels toward 
us in regard to our position, in our training, and 
everything else. And that inspiration, that silent 
inspiration, plays a very important part. 


Well, I started out by telling you this was an 
athlete’s idea. I hope that something may have 
brought back @w few memories and awakened 
some ideas. I’d be glad to answer any questions. 
I know I didn’t exhaust the subject. 


MR. SNYDER: You covered it very thor- 
oughly, though—béautifully. What is your fast- 
est time, Walter, in the mile? 


MR. MEHL: Well, I guess I’m somewhat like 
this University of Southern California relay 
team—I sort of share a world’s title in the mile, 
4:07.4 indoors, but I also was second by inches 
when I was credited with that. So of course 4:07.4 
is the fastest time there. 


MR. SNYDER: Well, if there are no more 
questions, we’ll thank Walter Mehl. 


We have another young man, a fine broad 
jumper, hop skip jumper and a hundred yarder, 
Billy Brown, from Louisiana State (41). I’m 
sure he’ll have a fine contribution to make. 


THE BROAD JUMP 


BILLY BROWN (Louisiana State University) : 


Gentlemen, my little talk is going to vary a lot 
from Walter’s. I haven’t prepared a speech or 
lecture, but I’ve jotted down a few important 
facts I consider very essential in the broad jump. 
I didn’t know I was going to say anything about 
the sprint or anything else. If you gentlemen de- 
sire me to try to, I will. I thought this was 
going to be conducted like a quiz program—you 
ask me the questions and I try to answer them. 
So I think Walter was kind of up on me in this; 
going to try to show me up a little bit. My 
being out here reminds’ me of a little incident 
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that happened at the Drake Relays this year. 
We went up there. We had four boys; I was 
the fourth one. We thought we were going to 
enter the 220 relay or something like that. We 
got up there and some of the boys decided we 
would have a better chance running a mile 


relay. I had never run a 440 in my life; didn’t / 


know a thing about it. I thought before the 
race I would ask Coach Moore to give me a 
little advice. He told me I was going to have to 
lead off and run the first lap. As he’s a mighty 
good coach, I walked up to him about five or 
ten minutes before the race and said, “I never 
have run a quarter before, as you know. I wish 
you would tell me how to run. I’m kirid of 
dumfounded; I. don’t know how to run this 
race.” He said, “Billy, I'll tell you the best way 
I have found to run a quarter mile. When that 
gun is fired just run out there and run wide 
open and get ahead of those boys. Don’t let 
any of them pass. When you come to the tape 
you usually find you have won.” 


That’s what I’m going to tell you about the 
broad jump. The best way is to jump a little bit 
farther than the other fellow and you usually 
win. 


I have a few of what I consider the most im- 
portant things in the broad jump jotted down. 
I figure most of you fellows know more about 
this and in fact I think I should be sitting 
down listening to you helping me out. I cer- 
tainly will need some of it. 


First, I'll take the run in the broad jump. 
What I mean is the whole runway. My take- 
off is 100 feet long and I do not use any check 
marks. Although my take-off is 100 feet I have 
a mafk fifteen feet farther back where I start 
jogging up to that mark. When I hit this hun- 
dred mark I begin to sprint wide open, as if 
running the hundred yard dash, running like 
that until I get about three strides from the 
broad jump board. When I get three strides 
from the board I try to relax, and running down 
there I’m running as fast as I can run, kind of 
under a strain and not exactly relaxed. I’m sure 
I don’t slow up any but more or less gather 
myself for the take-off on the board and my 
last stride before I approach the board is some- 
what shorter, about six inches shorter than my 
other strides. The reason this stride is some six 
inches shorter is because what I consider one 
of the most fundamental things is being over 
your foot and leg when you hit the broad jump 
board so that when you take off you have a 
spring that will put you up in the air. Now I 
will put this piece of paper down for the broad 





jump board. I take off with my left foot and 
I think my stride is about eight feet six inches 
or nine inches. I never did measure; it’s some- 
thing like that. My last stride before I hit this 
board is six inches shorter. When I hit the 
board I try to be in this position—left knee 
slightly bent to give a recoil off the board, just 
about in this position, and over my leg. Now a 
common fault of most jumpers, and myself at 
times—most of the time—is that when I hit the 
board I have a tendency to lean back, but when 
you lean back you can very easily see you can- 
not get any height. And that is really funda- 
mental in broad jumping, getting height. If you 
are over your foot and leg, knee slightly bent, 
and hit that board with a kind of a stomp you 
go down and give a spring; you will find that you 
will get better height and much better distance. 
I would say that accounts for about a foot’s dif- 
ference’ in a broad jump, being over your leg 
and foot in the right position. 


Another thing about this take-off is check 
marks. Some jumpers have a check mark thirty, 
forty, or fifty feet down the runway from their 
markers where they start running. I have tried 
that once and found it’s not very successful 
with me. If I have a mark, say fifty feet, I 
can’t tell if I hit right on the mark or not. If 
I have someone watching the mark for me and 
tell me to keep on running, that just doesn’t 
work with me.I only use one mark, the 100- 
foot mark. I get back fifteen feet from this 
mark and jog up to it, and it’s very essential to 
jog up to that mark with the same stride and 
same amount of speed each time. Of course 
you can get back here fifteen feet and start 
running and hit it with your right foot or left 
foot, but that is not the way I do. I try to get 
back there and try to jog up at the same stride 
all the time and as soon as I hit the mark I 
start running wide open, full speed. When I 
get three strides from the board I try to gather 
myself, relax, lose all tension, and make my step 
come out just, right at the take-off board. 


MR. SNYDER: Do you use any particular 
stance at the start of your run—any particular 
form? 


MR. BROWN: No, I don’t I just stand straight 
up and start jogging up there and when I hit 
that mark try to go into my regular form. 


MR. BERNIE MOORE (LS8.U.): You men- 
tioned leaning back in taking off the board. An- 
other fault you have is letting your hips get way 
out ahead. You might mention that. 





MR. BROWN: That’s very important, too. I 
have a tendency and I’m sure a lot of jumpers 
do, when they hit this board, even though they 
are in pretty good jumping position, to let the 
hips go forward. Now if you are over your’ foot 
pretty well your body should lead your jump. 
Your arms should go up in the air—swing for- 
ward and upward—and your waist and your legs 
under you. There are different forms in the 
broad jump after you lead off the board. I don’t 
intend to discuss those. What Coach just 
brought out is, lots of times when I hit the 
board I put my hips ahead. I have often seen 
jumpers when they hit the pit, when they have 
completed their jump before they hit the pit, 
they try to relax one leg in order to get their 
legs way out in front of them to get all the dis- 
tance they can, and they jump off to the side. 
If you relax your right leg you shoot this left 
arm up and fall out to the right of the pit. I 
have tried that and I find that when I try to 
relax one leg and go out to either side of the 
pit that leg usually trails about six inches back 
of my other leg. I land with one foot ahead 
of the other. So, I don’t try to relax one leg. I 
try to hold my feet as close together as possible 
and stick them straight out in front of me and 
usually I have enough speed to carry me straight 
on forward. It’s very essential to get those feet 
out in, front of you as far as you can and as far 
as you can get them without sitting back. 
Some jumpers have proved this very successful. 
That you can relax one leg, either right or left 
—I don’t think it makes any difference—and 
go off at the side of the pit, but I usually lose 
about six or eight inches when I try to do it. 
So I just try to follow through with my jump. 


MR. JONES: What foot do you take off with? 


MR. BROWN: My right. When I am sprint- 
ing I come out on my right foot. I seem to have 
more drive and get started faster. That’s the 
reason I hit on the right rather than the left 
foot. There’s another thing in this broad jump 
that’s pretty important. You gentlemen know 
it’s rather a strenuous’ jump on the legs. I 
have a lot of trouble with my legs. I can’t 
broad jump as much as I should in season. May- 
be it’s to my advantage because I find prac- 
ticing the broad jump doesn’t add to my dis- 
tance. Just to prove that little fact to you, last 
year I think I jumped two times before the 
Texas Relays. And it so happened that I have 
gotten off both of my best jumps in the Texas 
Relays without any practice at all. The way I 
practice for the broad jump is like this. As you 
know, speed is essential and spring is essential, 
You can practice those individually. But about 





three or four or five days before the meet I 
usually get out there and run. It doesn’t matter 
where—down the runway, out the side of the 
pit. Practice some springing jumps; run about 
half speed and concentrate on having your 
body over your leg and concentrate on stomping 
that ground and getting spring. I take about 
five or six of those jumps Tuesday before the 
meet on Saturday. I don’t practice any more 
during the week; occasionally one or two jumps 
during the week, but seldom; although I do 
practice my take-off quite a bit. In practicing 
the take-off I often just measure my hundred- 


' foot out on the track and run through it that 


way, just like a broad jump board was there. 
The reason I.do this is to keep from running 
through the pit. I found that if you run full 
speed down there and check the take-off and 
run through the pit four or five times you may 
come up with a pulled muscle. It’s pretty dan- 
gerous to run through a pit like that. 


That’s about all the things I can think of 
right now in the broad jump. I wish you gentle- 
men would ask me a few questions about it. I 
didn’t try to go into detail about it. 


MR. JONES: Do you want to say anything 
about the action of your arms after you leave 
the board? 


MR. BROWN: I never have seen a news reel 
of my jumping; well, I have once, but I haven’t 
studied it. When I take off the board my hands 
are in running position and I shoot those arms 
up over my head to pull my body off the board 
and give a rise in height, before I hit. I’ve no- 
ticed in newspaper pictures my arms are usually 
out to the side and forward, but before I hit the 
pit. I drop my arms back and shoot them for- 
ward again, down and behind, then forward. 


QUESTION: Do you use a hitch kick? 


MR. BROWN: No. I don’t know why I don’t 
hitch kick. When I jump I kind of use—I reckon 
you would call it a body pull. I let my legs trail 
after me and right before I hit I throw them 
forward. I don’t use a hitch kick. At least I can 
hitch kick when I go up there in a springing 
jump but when I am running:full speed I don’t 
use it at all. 


MR. SNYDER: Any other questions, men? 


MR. JONES: You say you like to have your 
arms above your head at the top of your jump. 
Or is that before you reach the top of your 
jump? 


MR. BROWN: What I meant is right before 


I hit the pit my arms are out in front of me 
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and as soon as my feet hit the pit I drop them 
and when I drop them as soon as my body goes 
forward I shoot them up to pull my weight 
up to keep me from falling back on them. 


QUESTION: Do you do quite a little work 
into the wind or with the wind on the runway? 


MR. BROWN: I certainly do. That’s very im- 
portant in this take-off: Mine varies sometimes 
two feet when I’m running into the wind. On a 
still day I practice and check it and sometimes 
I get out and run into the wind and check it 
and I find it varies about two feet shorter than 
it is otherwise. And that’s very important, and 
also you should check before you jump in dif- 
ferent pits because that has a great deal to do 
with it. Sometimes a fast runway will throw 
you a little off the board and a slow one will 
throw you back. It’s very essential to check dif- 
ferent jumping pits and runways. 


QUESTION: Do you make a conscious effort 
to keep your feet together. 


MR. BROWN: Sometimes they do spread. 
Most of my jumps they are pretty close together. 
Just about natural, about a foot apart or less 
sometimes. They are usually not out in front of 
me. They are usually under me. When they are 
close together you can get them out in front of 
you pretty well. 


QUESTION: On leaving the board is there 
any particular place you focus your eyes? 


MR. BROWN: No. I don’t look at the board 
when I am approaching—I do, but when I take 
off the board I am just gazing out into space. 
I notice I am looking at the board when I am 
running down the runway but my last two 
strides I just look forward, just like I was run- 
ning. 


MR. SNYDER: Billy, we appreciate greatly 
your being here with us and I’m sure you have 
helped all of us, and we'll all watch you with a 
great deal of interest, as we always have in the 
past. Thank you so much. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


PRESIDENT SNYDER: Before we can ad- 
journ what has been to me another very inter- 
esting session, there are a number of items of 
Association business which require our atten- 
tion. No doubt there are many who would like 
to continue these instructive discussions of tech- 
nique and training but our program today must 
be brought to a close. Let us consider the busi- 
ness affairs of the organization. 


Just before we came in here Bill Hunter, who 
talked to us this morning, suggested that we, as 
track coaches, could give a good bit of thought 
and attention to some of the things and some 
of the ways and means by which we could tie 
our track coaching ability and our ability to 
train men in athletics. to the national defense 
program. He feels we have a very definite con- 
tribution to make to the national defense pro- 
gram, to the draftees who are going in, to the 
men who are in, and to track itself. He feels 
that a lot of the work that we do will be re- 
flected back on our sport and that we will reap 
a pretty fine harvest from them. So let’s do 
just a little bit of thinking about that as we go 
home after this meeting and try to figure a 
way we can aid in this program. 


MR. RYAN: Mr. President, in line with your 
thought on national defense—that to me would 
be losing any contribution that we might make 
to the cause. As individuals we can’t do much 
to help the national defense, but collectively we 
might be able to do a great deal. Would it be in 
order for this body to get up a resolution and 
offer the services of the track coaches of Amer- 
ica to the government in any way we might be 
able to help, and then let the government or the 
Army or some body in authority decide if we 
might be able to help and tell us in what way; 
or maybe have a meeting of somebody repre- 
senting our organization with some of the gov- 
ernment officials? 


MR. SNYDER: I think such a resolution would 
be very much in order. I was hoping we would 
have one. Do you want to make that in the form 
of a resolution, or should we have a committee 
appointed? 


MR. RYAN: I move that you appoint a com- 
mittee to get up a resolution offering the serv- 
ices of this organization to the Commander in 
Chief of the United States Army and Navy. 


MR. SNYDER: Is there a second? 
MR. JONES: I second it. 


MR. SNYDER: All those in favor signify by 
saying, “Aye.” Opposed? We'll appoint a com- 
mittee then, and, Mike, I think you should 
serve on that committee as chairman, along with 
Carl Olson of Pittsburgh, Brutus Hamilton of 
California, and Bill Hayward of Oregon. Will 
you take care of that, Mike? 


MR. RYAN: Yes. 


MR. SNYDER: We now will have a report 
from Tom Jones, chairman of the resolutions 
committee appointed last year. 











MR. JONES: Feeling that the members of our 
association who have devoted the major portion 
‘of their lives to the sport of track and field, and 
have now passed on or retired, should be hon- 
ored by some tribute more enduring than the 
applause of the athletic field, a resolution tom- 
mittee composed of Brutus Hamilton of the Uni- 
versity of California, Bernie Moore of Louisiana 
State University, and myself, was appointed at 
our meeting last year, to draft a suitable resolu- 
tion on the passing of John Nicholson and Her- 
man Stegeman. 





JOHN P. NICHOLSON 


John P. Nicholson was born at Greensville, 
Pennsylvania, July 30, 1890, and died April 2, 
1940, being buried from the Sacred Heart 
Church at Notre Dame in Highland Cemetery 
near the grave of his predecessor, friend, and as- 
sociate, Knute Rockne. Surviving are his mother, 
his widow, Gladys Hunt Nicholson; a son, Wil- 
liam R., now a promising member of the Notre 
Dame track team; and a daughter, Martha. 


His early education was obtained in the St. 
Louis Public Schools and in 1909 he entered the 
University of Missouri, from which he gradu- 
ated with a Bachelor’s Degree in 1913. He made 
an excellent scholastic record during his college 
career. ~ ; 


John was a colorful athlete in his student 
days, an American Champion, and captain of 
the Missouri Track Team in his senior year. His 
career as a hurdler made him famous in all 
the leading American Track Championships and 
won him a place on the 1912 American Olympic 
Team. 


Following his graduation, “Nick,” as he was 
known to all of us, spent a year as a reporter on 
a St. Louis paper before taking up his life work 
in athletics. In 1914 he accepted a position as 
track coach at DePauw University, Greencastle, 
Indiana; and from there he went to the Univer- 
sity of the South at Sewanee, where he served 
as Director of Athletics and head coach of track 
and football. After six years, John went to Cen- 
ter College and then to Rice Institute where he 
helped inaugurate the Rice Relays. In 1924 he 
moved to Canada to coach track and football 
for the Montreal and Hamilton Athletic Clubs, 
and while there, he was chosen to coach the 
Dominion Team for the Empire Games in Lon- 
don. 


Because of his outstanding success in devel- 
oping men in competitive athletics, John won 
national recognition; and in 1928, when Knute 





Rockne was searching for a man to succeed him- 
self as track coach at Notre Dame, he wisely 
selected John P. Nicholson. “Nick” felt settled 
at Notre Dame and developed great individual 
athletes as well as colorful and outstanding 
teams. He taught the true meaning of comipeti- 
tive athletics, a high conception of sportsman- 
ship, and fair dealing. By his friendship and 
loyalty, he won the hearts of both faculty mem- 
bers and students, and was a beloved figure on 
the Notre Dame campus. 


John’s human qualities were many. Few men 
possess more. A tall, raw-boned figure, friendly 
by nature with a love for discussion, helpful, 
generous and mirthful, he was a man who 
laughed much. He was entertaining and quick 
to see humor; and loved clean sport of any kind. 
He was an encyclopedia of knowledge concern- 
ing track tradition and personalities, and was 
always willing to do his best to improve track 
and field athletics. 


“Nick” was one of the most genuine characters 
in intercollegiate sports. He made his mark and 
left at the height of his career. We mourn his 
passing. 


John P. Nicholson was a charter member of 
this association, and those of us who were asso- 
ciated with him over the years salute his mem- 
ory and sincerely subscribe to this tribute. 





- MR. SNYDER: Thank you very much, Tom. 


MR. JONES: The committee hasn’t finished 
its work. We were asked to prepare a trophy, or 
scroll, also to give a tribute to Herman Stege- 
man in the same motion. I’d like to ask Bernie 
Moore to read what he has and we can fill in 
later. 


MR. MOORE: I'd just like to say a thing or 
two about Herman Stegeman before I read this. 
I always remember a little thing or two that 
runs through my mind. Stegeman was appointed 
athletic director and head coach at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia at the time I was struggling in 
a small high school down in Georgia. I didn’t 
know much about track; I didn’t know much 
about football. I was trying to learn seme- 
thing. I knew of Stegeman’s reputation as a 
great athlete at the University, and I often won- 
dered if he would talk to a little high school 
coach like I was. I finally made up my mind to 
see him and try to learn something about track 
and try to learn something about football, and 
I found him to be a man who was ready to 
help. He just couldn’t do enough to try to help 
the young coaches along. I want to say I think 
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a lot of us fellows fail in that line, dealing with 
these young boys who are trying to learn to 
coach and come along. It’s being willing to talk 
to them and give them the experience that we 
have had. Stegeman certainly helped me and I 
shall always remember him for that and appre- 
ciate that willingness that he had to help young 
coaches along. 





HERMAN STEGEMAN 


Herman Stegeman was born January 21, 1891; 
died October, 1939. Following his graduation 
from high school he attended Hope College in 
1910 and 1911 and then transferred to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, from which he graduated in 
1915 with a Bachelor’s Degree. 


While at Chicago Herman gained outstanding 
.recognition as an athlete; in fact he was one of 
the great athletes of those days, being awarded 
the Varsity letter in three major sports. He 
played tackle on the football team, center on 
the basketball team, and was a great middle 
distance runner in track. 


Following his graduation he accepted a posi- 
tion at Western Illinois Normal and in 1919 he 
was appointed director of athletics and coach 
of football, basketball, and track at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. He came to the University of 
Georgia at the time when athletics were begin- 
ning to develop in the South and his fine ideas 
had a great influence in directing that develop- 
ment along the proper channels. He initiated 
the same athletic policy that he had learned 
from Alonzo Stagg, his coach. He was ap- 
pointed director of physical education and dean 
of men in his later years at the University of 
Georgia. He possessed a fine sense of propor- 
tion between the academic and the athletic. He 
never lost sense of the value of a boy trying to 
obtain an education and benefit himself along 
that line as well as being a great athlete and 
trying to win contests. 





MR. SNYDER: Thank you very much, Bernie. 


MR. JONES: The second part of our work, 
that is, the trophy or the ‘scroll idea, I’d like 
to have Brutus Hamilton give you as far as we 
have gone. I think you should have a report of 
that. 


BRUTUS HAMILTON (California): Our plan 
for the University of Notre Dame is to frame a 
small scroll from the National Collegiate Track 
Coaches Association in memory of John P. 
Nicholson and beneath to explain the idea of 
the award and then to have an oak plaque with 


his name across it, and beneath the plaque 
places for about twenty or twenty-five. years, 
in which time we would like the letter men of 
each class at the University of Notre Dame 
to select one from their members as the winner 
of the Nicholson award. We thought, if it meets 
with your approval, we would start this award 
in 1939 with the name of Gregory Rice; select 
his name ourselves and let the classes of 1940 
and 194) and so on select their respective stu- 
dents. Do you feel we should start it with the 
name of Gregory Rice? 


MR. SNYDER: I think our committee should 
have full authority. We appointed the commit- 
tee to carry out the will of this body. Whatever 
the committee thinks should be the will of this 
body. Is that satisfactory, gentlemen? I think 
it is. 

MR. RYAN: I'd like to ask a question regard- 
ing the presentation at Notre Dame. Will a like 
presentation be made in memory of Stegeman 
or any other deceased member of our body to 
his college? 


MR, JONES: The committee thought that the 
plaque, John P. Nicholson award, could be fur- 
nished by the Association if we voted to extend 
this to other persons. Then the institution itself 
would furnish the board. We would furnish the 
scroll and perhaps the plaque. The expense of 
that would be about twelve or fifteen dollars. 
Our thought was that if the Association wanted 
it could be extended as occasion occurred. 


MR. JOHNSON: As I remembers, the whole 
matter was left in the hands of this committee. 
If that is your recommendation, possibly the 
Association could vote on its acceptance. 


MR. JONES: I move its acceptance if you are 
offering that as a report. 


MR. SNYDER: How much have you gone into 
the actual price of it? You said twelve or fifteen 
dollars. That might have gone up to twenty or 
twenty-five dollars in the last few months. 


MR. HAMILTON: I think it is fifteen dollars. 
Suppose we make the one for Nicholson and see 
how much that is and then perhaps during the 
year the officers can report and then find out 
if we have money to carry on. 


MR. SNYDER: Your idea is to have the one 
for Nicholson made up, pay for it and decide at 
a future date how much we want to continue 
that. 


MR. JONES: Don’t you think that just as a 
matter of form we should write to the Notre 








Dame Athletic Association or athletic depart- 
ment and tell them what we have in mind and 
ask them if they will accept such a tribute on 
the part of the National Collegiate Track 
Coaches Association. Or has that been done? 


MR. JOHNSON: That has been done. 


MR. SNYDER: Since that’s taken care of I 
think we can find if it is the will of this body 
we provide this. All those in favor signify by 
saying, “Aye.” Opposed? ‘The committee has 
full authority to go ahead and provide it and 
we'll decide later on the future gifts. Pitch, you 
have a letter to read. 


MR. JOHNSON: A letter to report on, gentle- 
men. Jack Griffith, who is taking over his 
father’s work on the Athletic Journal, is calling 
to our attention the following. Since the dis- 
cussions we had last year on methods and 
ways of creating public interest in track he has 
written me, calling to our attention the fact 
that the Athletic Journal is anxious to co-operate 
with our Association, and to show how they 
are trying to co-operate they have listed the 
material and articles beneficial to the promo- 
tion of track’ that have been included in the 
pages of the Athletic Journal. Now those of you 
who would like to have a resume of all the 
track and field articles that have appeared in 
the Athletic Journal can find them in these 
sheets that are given here; a very complete list 
and it covers our sport very well. These are to 
be disposed of here and anybody who wants one, 
please take one. There are forty, I think. We can 
get more if we run out of them. If you don’t get 
them and want them, please advise me and I'll 
see if we can get Jack Griffith to send them to 
you. 


Do you want a report of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer now? 


MR. SNYDER: I think that would be fine. 


MR. JOHNSON: As secretary may I report: In 
1940-41, our membership dropped from 149 to 
141. That’s the first time since 1934-35 that our 
membership list showed a decline, but I don’t 
think this is anything to worry about. Any 
‘ growing organization of this kind has its ups 
and downs and it would be unusual if we didn’t 
have any. But to be so close is still encouraging. 
As Treasurer I would like to report, without 
giving the details of all the funds that we re- 
ceived and spent during the past year—unless 
somebody in particular wants them, and I have 
them at hand—lI’d like to report a balance of 
$296.32 with all bills paid. 
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MR. SNYDER: Does anyone have a motion to 
accept the report of the Secretary-Treasurer? 


MR. WERNER: I move it be accepted. 


MR. JONES: Second it. 
(The motion was unanimously carried.) 


MR. SNYDER: The eastern track coaches as- 
sociation at their meeting voted an appropria- 
tion of $100 toward the track meetings to be 
held in Detroit in connection with the National 
Collegiate meetings at Christmas time. They are 
not asking us to do the same. It was brought 
up that they hoped we would do the same from 
our organization so this meeting at Christmas 
time could go over in good shape. These east- 
ern boys with the help of some of us from the 
mid-west—and Pitch Johnson was there at 
Christmas last year—had a fine meeting. We 
had a clinic such as we had today. It carried 
over for two days and I believe was an inspira- 
tion to a lot of high school coaches, young col- 
lege coaches, and probably some of the older 
coaches of that district. As you know, in the 
east they have had their track coaches associa- 
tion for fifty-some years and are making a fine 
gesture in trying to get together with our group. 
At times we have had conflicts with them, and 
as you know there are two rule books. With 
the hope that we might get together with the 
eastern coaches we discussed it this noon. We 
have discussed it privately at one time or an- 
other. Ralph Young of Michigan State has been 
put in complete charge of this convention, which 
is to be called a track coaches convention; not 
their group, not our group; a track coaches or- 
ganization which is to meet at the time of the 
National Collegiate meétings between Christmas 
and New Year’s. And I feel sure the consensus 
of our group in talking it over, the advisory 
committee, was we should do everything possi- 
ble to weld ours with this other group with the 
hope of bringing the track coaches of America 
and track rules of America all together. And I 
would like to hear a motion from the floor sug- 
gesting that we appropriate $100 to this Christ- 
mas meeting with the hope that we will be 
doing something very vital for track and field 
all over the country. 


MR. HAMILTON: I so move. 


MR. CARL OLSON (Pittsburgh): I second it. 
MR. SNYDER? We have the money, as you 
heard, is there any discussion from the floor? 


MR. JOHNSON: I feel we owe the eastern 
group such co-operation as we can offer. 
Whether or not we can afford to continue re- 
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porting our own meetings and at the same time 
contribute to the success of a possible winter 
meeting is something that we can’t find out 
right now. If it means an increase in our own 
membership fee from $1.50 a year to $2.00 or 
$2.50 a year for active members, one of the 
things we should have in mind is whether or 
not we are going to approve such an increase. 
But since we seem to be pretty anxious to go 
along with them in whatever efforts they are 
making to improve the relations between our 
two groups and eventually to effect a consoli- 
dation of this group into one complete American 
coaches association, we can try to determine by 
this action. I am not one one hundred per cent 
sold on this proposition myself but I am only 
one of 141 of you. But I think it is a good gam- 
ble and it is the only way we'll find out whether 
or not we will be able to go along in the progress 
we hope to make toward a unified group of track 
coaches in this country. 


MR. SNYDER: Any other discussion? If not, 
all those in favor of appropriating $100 to the 
Christmas meeting signify by saying, “Aye.” Op- 
posed? So ordered. Billy Hayes, do you have a 
report of the nominating committee? 


MR. HAYES: The results of the meeting of 
the nominating committee are as follows: For 
our new President, Wilbur Hutsell, Alabama 


Polytechnic; Vice-President, Carl Olson, Pitts- 
burgh; and Secretary-Treasurer, to stay in of- 
fice, Pitch Johnson, Stanford. For the advisory 
committee, Ed Weir, Nebraska; Dean Cromwell 
of Southern California. : 


MR: SNYDER: Thank you very much, Billy. 
You gentlemen have heard the nominations. 


(Mr. Hamilton made a motion to accept the 
nominations; Mr. Schlademan seconded; the 
motion was passed.) 


MR. SNYDER: Mr. Wilbur Hutsell, the Presi- 
dent, should stand and introduce his new offi- 
cers. Wilbur, congratulations. 


MR. WILBUR HUTSELL (Ala. Polytechnic): 
Gentlemen, it is a great honor to have been se- 
lected to serve as your president for the next 
year. We have had a fine program today. It 
has been an unusual one and I hope that the 
incoming administration will be able to carry on 
at least almost as effectively and have a good 
program next year. Now this introduetion of of- 
ficers is something that is really unnecessary be- 
cause you are acquainted with all of them, but 
first I want to introduce the Vice-Presfient, Carl 
Olson of Pittsburgh. Won’t you say something— 
how you will have it run this year? 


MR. OLSON: I think the program that this 
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group put on this year is the best that I have 
ever attended. I think I learned as much from 
these so-called kids as I ever learned from any 
older men. And I think the idea as originally 
suggested by Larry Snyder is one of the best 
things we have ever had, and I hope we can 
make it half as good this coming year. 


MR. HUTSELL: I think we are very fortunate 
to have as much left in the treasury as we have. 
You know Pitch has had te move from Des 
Moines out here. Pitch, I won’t ask you to 
stand up. On the advisory committee, Ed Weir 
of Nebraska. Will you give us a lot of advice, Ed? 


MR. ED WEIR (Nebraska): I'll second every- 
thing Mr. Olson said. It has been very worth- 
while to hear the kids talk. I wish we could 
hear something like that oftener. It’s fine, and 
all of us hope we'll have something like that 
next year. 


MR. HUTSELL: I think this is one of the 
grandest programs we ever had. In addition to 
realizing how much a boy knows about his event, 
the fact that they were able to get up and tell it 
as well as they did meant a great deal. The fact 
that their ‘coaches have been teaching public 
speaking along with their athletics is a very fine 
sign of progress. Is there any new business to 
be taken up now? I’m sure all the old business 
has been disposed of. 

(Secretary Johnson presented a plan for in- 
creasing the membership of the association.) 


MR. SCHLADEMAN: I don’t think it would be 
out of place to remind the coaches of the 
N.C.A.A. cross-country run at Lansing, Michigan, 
in November. Notices will be sent out, but I 
should like to say since I am at Michigan State 
now I'll be glad to handle personally any indi- 
vidual athletes who might be sent and see he is 
fixed up in a dormitory and taken care of. I'll 
be free to take care of this, so if you have an 
individual some place you think might have a 
chance and cant come along yourself, write 
either Mr. Young or myself. I'll meet him at 
the train, and see he gets fed at the Union and 
won’t be lonesome about the place. It is a very 
grand sort of thing, this cross-country run and 
if you aan get there I think you will find it 
worthwhile. 

MR. HUTSELL: Thank you. 

MR. JOHNSON: There is the small matter of 
collecting 1941-1942 membership fees. I'll be glad 
to accept any from you gentlemen and promise 
not to dun you later for them if you will pay 
me now. 

MR. HUTSELL: I think that is all. 


The meeting adjourned at 4:15 p.m. 























